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OUR NOTE BOOK. 
BY JAMES PAYN. 


Signor Cesare Cantu, the Italian historian, who died at 
Milan the other day, was also an historical novelist. His 
story called ‘‘ Margherita Pustula” is said to have been 
written in an Austrian prison (in which as a young man 
he was confined for his liberal principles) *‘ with a toothpick 
and soot.” I have no reason for supposing it to have been 
otherwise than a respectable work, but these are just the 
sort of materials with which certain more recent novels 
may be supposed to have been written.. A pen ‘‘ dipped in 
gall” used formerly to be an expression thought severe, 
but pens are nowadays dipped in much nastier things. 
Some novelists, if we are to believe their own words, are in 
the habit of writing ‘‘ with their heart’s blood”; at all 
events, they protest that ‘‘their last book,” which has some- 
how failed to obtain the same popularity as the others, has 
been written in that precious liquid. The nearest approach 
to this in actual fact was the juice of black cherries, with 
which felons used to indite their verses on the white walls of 
their cells in Newgate. If a collection of these were made 
should there not sort of ‘Golden 
Treasury ” edited by the prison chaplain) those of Mungo 
Campbell, who shot Lord Eglinton, would perhaps be thought 
the best 

Farewell, vain world! I’ve had enough of thee, 

And now am careless what thou sayst of me: 

rhy smiles I court not, nor thy frowns I fear; 

My cares are past; my heart lies easy here; 

What faults they find in me take care to shun, 

And look at home—enough is to be done. 
For my part, I don’t think these ‘‘ Notes” 
improved if I had to write them with squashed cherries 
pen. The handwriting, indeed (I hear someone 
, could not be 
would, I am 
Even a bad pen 
found to interfere 
overy on one occasion of the words 


and why be >—a 


would be 


and no 
much worse, but such a medium of 
arrest the finer flow of 
that splutters is the 

with one’s ordinary 
‘* This 


’ with a very proper note of interrogition 


saying 
expression sure, 
th muught. one 
worst I have 
mood ; 
is the Dew 
from the printer’s reader, in a first proof, convinced me 
of this fact. He naturally could not conceive how such 


a statement had found its way into a moral and informing 


the dis 


it was, of course, a mere reflection begotten of 


page ; 


irritation, and mechanically committed to paper. 


The most ancient mode of writing was, we are told, on 
The yulgar, indeed, still 
an edifying kind. 


bricks, tiles, and oyster-shells. 
write upon walls, but nothing of 
Inscriptions on trees are now done with a pocket-knife, 
but both bark 
and leaves formed the stationery of our forefathers. In the 
british Museum are several Bibles entirely composed of 
Book of Job mention is made of 
lead : this could not have been light 
We 
read of self-made men in somewhat exceptional cases of 
their 


and are generally only in the initial stage, 


palm-leaves. In the 
writing on sheets of 
literature, and its postage must have been ruinous. 
own, as 


writing on shoulder - bones—not 


youths write on their shirt-cuffs, but on those of 


poverty 
‘smart ” 
sheep but these were the 
of the Arabs, who afterwards hung them up with string 
The Romans used the 


usual materials for the chronicles 


a sort of liter ry butcher’s shop. 
stylus to write upon tablets overlaid with wax till it was 
They could not resist prodding one 
another with this dangerous and, 
certain schoolboys killed their master with it, who had 
probably attempted to teach them Greek. The disadvantage 
of most writing materials of old was that they necessitated 
the employment of a desk, a difficulty now removed by the 
** block ” 


position as any other. 


forbidden by the law. 


instrument ; indeed, 


system, which can be used as easily in a recumbent 


Looking over many letters from my dear old friend Miss 
Mitford the other day, I came upon some interesting matters. 
The question whether ‘‘ novels with a purpose” are to be 
recommended seems to have been as much debated forty 
years ago as in our own time. Here is her advice to a very 
young writer whose high spirits had given her, perhaps, a 
higher opinion of his humorous powers than they deserved : 
‘+ Be yours the genial task of making people laugh without 
that, being 
quite good enough for one man in his generation. I don't 
think there is a greater mistake than that of everybody 
It always ends in 
cant of some sort or other—cant religious, or cant of the 
Then follows an attack upon the two 
then doing better 


trying to do them any other good indeed, 


taking it upon him to mend the world. 


poor against the rich.” 
persons who, in my judgment, were 
things for the world than any others; 
glad to forget her prejudices in her preferences, which were 


but I was only too 


She was as matter-of-fact in some 
things as others. At the risk of being 
thought ‘‘ crabbed as a stern old father in a comedy,” she 


at least equally strong. 
enthusiastic in 
steadily opposed my adoption of a literary career.- ‘I 
believe,”” she wrote, ‘‘ in the choice of relations and friends 
rather than in that of the individual, just as I have con- 
siderable faith in 
to a love match, being the least romantic persomthat ever 
I do not believe that one:man out 


a mariage de convenance 1n preference 


wrote plays.” Again, “ 
of ten thousand takes his own chosen path in life, but the 
energetic man accepts the course offered to him, and 
shapes his fortune — ay, and his fame—in that. 

Read in Balzac the.story of a young provincial poet who 
goes to Paris to make his fortune by writing—written, 


observe, in the stirring days of the French Press, when it 
had given Guizot and Thiers and a score of well-known 
names to the Chambers and the Government ; written, too, 
by a man of the keenest observation, as true as Hogarth 
or as Crabbe.” 


Never, surely, was a young gentleman so held by the 
coat-tails (though I was scarcely in tails), and adjured 
not to try the quicksands of literature, as I was. But he 
who will go to Cupar must go to Cupar, and to Cupar I 
went. Asa matter of fact, I have never regretted it, but 
it has since struck me that my would-be literary adviser 
did not take the best means for dissuading me. She called 
to her assistance persons who, of the same opinion as 
herself, had not the claim which she had upon my admir- 
ation and sympathy, and, indeed, were exceedingly 
antipathetic to me—folks who had made, their fortunes 
after the manner of Mr. Smiles’s heroes, with the manners, 
as it seemed to me, that they had begun with. They 
thought me, no doubt, a great nuisance, and took little 
pains to conceal their contempt for my literary pre- 
of them wrote that if I accepted a 
certain singularly unattractive commercial position 
I should have ‘from five to ten o’clock every day to 
spend on poetical composition.”” He evidently could not, 
or would not take the trouble to understand me at all, 
and I did not feel grateful to my friend at Swallowfield 
I mention the matter 


tensions. One 


for calling him into her councils. 
because I fancy 1t is what in some shape or another 
takes place in most cases where the choice of a profession 
for a (so to speak) jibbing young gentleman is involved. 
When affection has failed it is not likely that indiffer- 
ence and the airs of a patron will succeed. I take it, of 
course, for granted that the choice of the lad is very 
decided ; not a mere preference for doing nothing, as in 
the case of a youth I know, who, being asked what he 
would like to be when he grew up, replied with filial 
piety, ‘“‘ Like dear Papa”—‘‘dear Papa’s” only pursuit 
being that of the fox. 


After all, what causes the choice of a profession? As a 
general rule, there is no choice. The son goes into his 
father’s office, or steps into the family living, as a matter 
of course. There is no other provision for him, and unless 
he has the misfortune to be a poet, or something abnormal 
and unpractical of that kind, he perceives pretty early that 
one of the first things to be secured is the means of 
subsistence. The boy who wants to go to sea is an exeep- 
tional character, and even more so now than he used to be. 
I have a suspicion that one reason for the popularity of that 
profession with him is that it requires less learning; and I 
fear that those spiritual doubts and difficulties which prevent 
him from taking to the Church have their 
foundation in the frequency of the preliminary ‘ 
My own withers are unwrung in this matter, for I found 
only the other day an ancient certificate-from the Regius 
Professor of Divinity at Cambmdge’ which demonstrates 
that I what* is called 
destance ”’ So it could only have been 


sometimes 
‘exams?’ 


was within now ‘* measurable 
of the pulpit. 
which caused me, as it were, 
and bolt in—as some 
call it an direction. I had had 
in various directions before that, one of them 
nomination to Woolwich Academy), 
but they were not very serious. Indeed, the 
desire of my youth that I can remember was to become a 
the neighbourhood of 


including 


ientious scruples 
to shy at the last 


cons 
moment 
would opposite 
‘ calls” 
a trumpet-call a 
strongest 
merchant in precious stones in 
Bagdad, where there was no such disadvantage 
depreciation of the sequin) as clings to ordinary commercial 
life even in the East; but I got my views, it must be con- 
fessed, from ‘‘ The Arabian Nights.” They must have been 
early views, for I remember to have been at first dis- 
appointed with the work, which I had expected to be 
nights with a K, a continuation of my latest favourite, 
The advantage 
of the literary calling is that i 
can be pursued under any circumstances, stuck to 
with fidelity, while one pretends to be enraptured with a 
sniff of glory, or the charms of theology, or the techni- 
One little gleam of literary success, and 


** The Seven Champions of Christendom.” 
if the call is genuine 
and 


calities of law. 
we kick up our heels and spurn them all for ever. 


In choosing a Speaker of the House of Commons the 
possession of personal dignity is of importance, but not 
that of mere thews and sinews. It is difficult for those 
who have seen one in his robes and wig to conceive him in 
that attire performing any athletic act. We have, per- 
haps, been fortunate enough to hear him administering 
reproof—the measured tells some 
recale:trant member that he fears he may be compelled to 

name” him; but the idea of his having a rough-and- 
tumble a Parliamentary opponent is shocking to 
contemplate. This has happened, however, in old times in 
Ireland. During certain political feuds the Irish Lord 
Chancellor, after a successful defence against an impeach- 
ment in the Commons, was going home late at night in his 
coach when, in a street near the Town Courts, his coach- 
man tried to pass the equipage of the Speaker, one of his 
bitterest enemies. The latter, perceiving whose coach it 
was, called out to him to keep back. ‘‘The mandate was 
unheeded ; whereupon, regardless of dirt and danger, the 
Speaker in his robes darted out -of his carriage, seized the 
reins of the Chancellor’s horses, and brought them on their 


accents in which he 


with 


haunches. He then ordered his mace to be brought out, 
and thrust it at the coachman, swearing he would be run 
down by no man.” The Chancellor, upon this, we are 
told, ‘‘ wisely gave up the question of his precedence.” 


There is no record of the English House of Commons’ 
mace being put to any such practical purpose, which, 
perhaps, caused Cromwell to call it a bauble ; but it was 
once very nearly the cause of a conflict with the House of 
Lords. Sir Richard Onslow, the Speaker, refused to 
attend the Upper House without this formidable weapon, 
which the Usher of the Black Rod, backed by the Lord 
Chancellor, insisted should be left outside, like a wet 
umbrella. But in the end, as generally happens, the 
Speaker got his way and the Chancellor climbed down. 


Nothing has surpassed the evasive yet dignified reply 
of the Speaker to Charles I. when that ill-advised 
monarch came to the House in person to arrest the five 
members, and asked if he saw the members, and if so to 
point them out. Even Sam Weller was not so ready when 
the little Judge wanted him to indicate his father for the 
purpose of committing him for contempt of court. ‘* May 
it please your Majesty, I have neither eyes to’ see nor 
tongue to speak in this place but as the House is pleased 
to direct me.” One cannot, however, but suspect that there 
was a little of the pride that apes humility in this rejoindcr, 
since, by his own request, over his grave was placed 
nothing but this inscription—Vermis sum (I am a worm). 

If the House of Commons were able to call on an out- 
sider, like the County Council, to preside over it, I think 
I should be a candidate. There is no harm in asking for 
anything, and if you don’t ask you can’t get it. Nature, 
too, has so far fitted me for the post by taking away, at 
all events for the present, the use of my legs. Speakers 
complain of having to sit so long, but I should have to sit 
Partial friends say I look extremely well in 


in any case, 
From what I have 


a wig, and the salary would suit me. 
seen advanced in the way of qualifications when any well 


remunerated post is vacant, I cannot but think I should 


have as good a chance as anybody else. 


if we are not original,” is an 
If originality 


**We are nothing 
observation that does not apply to fiction. 
were essential to merit, there would be very few stories 
to praise, and even, as some Transatlantic writers would 
persuade us, none at all, all the original material having 
been used up and nothing left but ‘‘ remnants.” Even 
good imitations are not common, and we ought to be 
thankful for them. Perhaps there has been no book of 
late years the lines of which have been so frequently 
copied by story-tellers as Mr. Stevenson’s ‘ Treasure 
Island?” The subject of hidden treasure has. been always 
popular with romance-writers, and probably always will 
Given a good plot of this kind, and it would seem 
difficult for a narrator to go wrong; yet he often does so, 
and that most “egregiously. The dullness is 
enormous, and transferims whatever it touches to its 
own likeness. Therefore I say takes 
the engrossing theme of another man, and not only 
forbears to spoil it in the telling, but invests it with 
a novel interest, he has deserved well of the idler and 
the invalid, and generally of that vast 
not too critical, can nevertheless appreciate an exciting 
story, and are heartily glad to get it. Of this class of book 
it is invariably said by those who do not like such strong 
meat in the way of fighting and adventure that they 
cre ‘boys’ books.” But to my mind that is no dis- 
credit to them. A boy who likes reading—an individual, 
by-the-bye, by no means so common as he used to be—is 
not a bad judge, in a rough way; nor is it any disgrace to 
an adult that he can still take interest in the bolder scenes 
of romance. These arguments seem to plead with especial 
force for the acceptance of ‘‘ The Hispaniola Plate,” a story 
which, had not Defoe and Stevenson preceded the author, 
would probably never have been written. It is a narrative, 
however, that has considerable ‘‘ go” and vigour of its own, 
and has also really something separate about it, inasmuch 
a3 when it would appear to be finished it goes on again, and 
to a roaring tune, like a musical box that has one more 
melody in it than has been guaranteed by the vendor. 


be sO. 
force of 


when a _ wriler 


class who, 


Stories of hidden treasure, as we have said, are always 
attractive, but not so universally the places where they are 
found. An old lady in Philadelphia has, if the newspapers’ 
report be correct, hit upon one of the strangest substitutes 
for a bank of deposit that has yet been invented. Her 
relatives knew that she was rich and that she mistrusted 
investments; and consequently, on her demise, made a 
very particular investigation of her house and furniture. 
Nothing was found, however, till the body was being pre- 
pared for burial, when a porous plaster on the old lady's 
side was discovered, which did not lie as close to the skin as 
such articles usually do. Underneath it were such a number 
of Government bonds as amply satisfied expectation. 
This incident may almost be cited as one of the numerous 
cases where fact has plagiarised from fiction, for Douglas 
Jerrold’s ‘‘ Man Made of Money” is written on the same 
lines, and carries his wealth about him in similar layers. 
Whatever grief, and it does not appear to have been very 
keen, the old lady's relatives felt at her demise, that 
plaster must have greatly relieved it. 
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THE QUEEN’S HOLIDAY ABROAD. 

Her Majesty the Queen, leaving Windsor at half-past ten 
in the morning on Wednesday, March 13, travelled by 
special train to Portsmouth Dockyard, there embarked in 
the royal yacht Victoria and Albert, crossed the Channel to 
Cherbourg, reaching that port at six o’clock in the evening, 
slept on board the yacht, received next morning at the 
Arsenal an address of welcome from the French naval, 
military, and civil authorities; and left Cherbourg by 
special train at half-past ten, the railway route being that 
by. way of Caen, Evreux, aml Mantes, to the northern 
environs of Paris, around which the train passed to join 
the Lyons and Mediterranean line. On that line, stopping 
at Laroche about nine o’clock in the evening, the Queen 
dined, in company with her daughter Princess Henry of 
Battenberg and her granddaughter Princess Victoria of 
Schleswig - Holstein. The royal party continued their 
journey through the night, sleeping in the train; break- 
fasted at Tarascon, and went on to Marseilles, Toulon, 
Cannes, and Nice. At Toulon the train stopped twenty 
minutes, while the Queen received an address with a 
bouquet, presented by the mayor and corporation of 
Hyéres, Another halt was made at Cannes for a 
similar compliment by the municipality of that town ; 
and the Prince of Wales, the Duke of Cambridge, 
and the Grand Duke of Mecklenburg- 
Schwerin, all staying at Cannes, met the 
Queen at the railway-station. Her Majesty 
arrived at Nice at four o'clock in the after- 
noon of that day——namely, Friday, March 15 

not much fatigued. She was received at the 
railway-station by General Gebhart, Goverror 
of Nice, M. Henry, Prefect of the Department 
of the Maritime Alps, the Mayor of Nice, and 
other French officials, with Prince Louis of 
sattenberg, Dr. Harris, the British Consul, 
and Mrs. Harris. A French military escort 
accompanied her Majesty’s carriage through 
decorated, and on 


the streets, which were 

the road to Cimiez, where she entered her 
temporary residence, the Grand Hotel. The 
Dowager Duchess Alexandrina of Saxe- 


Coburg and Gotha, who is staying at Nice, 


met the Queen at Cimiez; and Princess 
Louise, Marchioness of Lorne, who stays at 
the Villa Liserb, likewise met the Queen, 
who will not lack the society of several 


members of the royal family in her sojourn 
on the Riviera. ‘The Prince of Wales came 
next day to lunch with the Queen, and visited 
her Majesty again on Monday, March 18. 
The children of Prince and Princess Henry 
of Battenberg have been sent to join their 
mother and grandmother at Nice. 





THE LATE DR. R. W. DALE. 


The theological world lost on March 13 one 
of its greatest figures, and Nonconformity 
its chief leader. Dr. Robert William Dale, 
who had been suffering for some time from 
a complication of diseases which again and 
again had brought him very near to death, 
passed away in the sixty-sixth year of hi 
life and the forty-second year of his ministry. 
Anyone who knew the famous Congre- 
gational scholar would feel the appropriate- 
ness of thus linking his ministry with h 

life, for the one was inseparable from the 
other, just as much as his name was bound 
up with the city where he worked and died. 
‘Dale of Birmingham” he was always 
called; and in the roll of worthy citizens of 
that Midland metropolis this title will proudly 
stand for many a year. Born in London on 
Dec. 1, 1829, he spent the major portion of 
his busy life in Birmingham. He was L 
educated for the Congregational ‘ministry at 

Spring Hill College, where he came under 

the virile influence of John Angell James. 

When twenty-four years old he took his’ M.A. degree at 
the University of London, and became associated with 
his friend and teacher in the pastorate of Carr's Lane 
Church, Birmingham. He has testified in the. memoir 
which he wrote of John Angell James to the kindly 
sympathy which existed between the older and younger 
; He succeeded in 1859, on the death of Mr. James, 
sole pastorate, and has resisted every inducement 
to leave the Midland metropolis. He early set himself 
to infuse mto the municipal life of Birmingham the 
Christian principles which he so eloquently expounded. 
In education he took a very lively interest, and was for 
some time Vice-Chairman of the School Board, whereof 
his daughter, Miss Gertrude Dale, is now a member. He 
bestowed much thought and time on the Royal Com 

1886 on the Elementary Education Acts. 
Dr. Dale was essentially an educator, and his school 
wa; filled with men of all His pen was 
very busy, and gradually his high ability came to be 
acknowledged far beyond the limits of his own denomina- 
tion. His work on the Atonement, which has been 
translated into various languages, has become a text-book 
i) theological colleges without distinction of sect. llis 
discourses on the Epistles to the Hebrews and to the 
Ephesians reached a far larger audience than those whieh 
originally listened spellbound to the preacher in Carr's 
Lane. Dr. Westcott, Dr. Benson, and other high 
dignitaries of the.Church of England have paid special 
tribute to the searching light and scholarly penetration 
Dr. Dale’s contributions to Biblical literature. 


man. 


to the 


mission of 


{ reeds. 


shown in 


The Bishop of Winchester is a particular admirer of the 
lucid forcefulness of his writing, and one of his latest 
pastorals was headed with a quotation from Dr. Dale. 
Canon Gore, who, it is pleasant to remember, was the guest 
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of the great Nonconformist two years ago, has also warmly 
admitted his indebtedness to Dr. Dale. The titles of some 
of his other notable works are: ‘* Weekday Sermons,” 
**The Ten Commandments,” ‘The Evangelical Revival,”’ 
a useful story of a striking event, ‘‘ Laws of Christ for 
Common Life,” and a translation of ‘‘ Reuss on the Theology 
of the Apostolic Age.” He read very widely both prose 
and poetry, and especially enjoyed the little-known poems 
of Sarah Williams. His contributions to journals and 
magazines were in the early part of his career very 
numerous. Only recently Dr. Dale gave an interesting 
account of his work for the Eclectic Review, the Patriot, 
and the British Quarterly. He edited a monthly magazine, 
now defunct, entitled the Congregationalist, from 1872 to 
i880, being then succeeded by his life-long friend the Rev. 
J. Guinness Rogers. He presided over the Congregational 
Union of England and Wales in 1868, gaining the in- 
creased affection and respect of the denomination. He 
eschewed the prefix ‘‘ Reverend,” and reluctantly accepted 
the degree of D.D. from Yale University (where he 
lectured in 1877), and LIL.D. from Glasgow University. 
There was in Dr. Dale’s speech a manly directness which 
appealed to the conscience; all his utterances were 
thoughtful, and not one sentence was spoken at random. 
Over young men he exercised a rare fascination, the 
secret of which was his belief in their great possibilities, 
his of justice, and the logic of his inferences. 


sense 


When Dr. Kennion was appointed to the see of Bath 
and Wells, Lr. Dale raised a kindly voice of protest 
against the prejudice which was being stirred up. 


He hed 
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proceedings, which gave great pleasure to all the guests of 
the charming hostess. 


CATHEDRALS OF GREAT BRITAIN. 
SECOND SERIES. 

Although our first series included the more majestic and 
most widely known of the English cathedrals, it made no 
attempt to exhaust the list. On the present occasion we 
bring before our readers the most ancient (probably) of all, 
St. David’s, and certainly the least accessible, as well as 
the most modern, Truro, which is also the most remote. 
The peculiarity of St. David’s Cathedral is that it is one of 
the few ecclesiastical buildings in this country where the 
struggle between Gothic and Romanesque is clearly 
traceable. Truro Cathedral, which was commenced just 
six centuries later, will in future times do credit to the nme- 
teenth century, and to its architect, Mr. Pearson, A.R.A., 
who was well inspired in incorporating in his design a 
portion of the old Church of St. Mary, which dates from 
Henry the Seventh’s time. St. Alban’s Abbey, again, is 
almost wholly a new building, although in many parts the 
original design is still traceable—Abbot Paul of Caen end 
John de Cella having had to give way to Lord Grimthorpe, 
without whose munificence the whole fabric would have 
become aruin. Wallingford’s screen, with its elaborately 
carved woodwork and the monument to Humphrey, Duke of 
Gloucester (to dine with whom was not to par- 
take of a regal banquet), are the two mostinter- 
esting relics of the old abbey, which in its palmy 
days must have vied with some of the most 
splendid cathedrals. Manchester, which was 
erected into a bishopric a little less than fifty 
years ago, found ‘*‘t’? owd church,” an old 
collegiate building of the fifteenth century, 


THE 


ready for episcopal use; but considerable 
additions and alterations have since been 
made. Probably a similar fate awaits the 


Church of St. Nicholas at Liverpool; but as 
it only dates from the last century, and 
belongs consequently to the least interesting 
period of English architecture, any change in 
the present structure will be welcomed. Two 
of the cathedrals contained in the present 
series are of special beauty and interest 

Norwich and Ripon. The former, which owes 
much to its situation, contains, perhaps, more 
distinctly than any other English cathedral 
the original Norman design, fixed upon by 
Bishop Herbert Losinga, towards the close 
of the eleventh century. The roof, the cloisters, 
and the two Gothic gateways—one built by 
Sir Thomas Erpingham, who fought at 
Agincourt—are among the most interesting 
features of this stately and elegant edifice. 
Ripon, on the other hand, owes its chief 
attraction to its massiveness and to the 
harmony which prevails throughout, although 
its building extended over more than two 
centuries. It is taken by architects as one of 
the finest examples of Early English work, 
and is remarkable for the great width of its 
nave. Much of the present building is due to 
the late Sir Gilbert Scott, who spent £40,000 
in restoring, as far as possible, the original 
design; and in this connection it is interesting 
to compare the almost contemporary work of 
his brother Academician Mr. G. E. Street at 
Bristol, who, however, had not only to restore, 
but to re-erect the whole of the nave, which 
had been destroyed by fire some centuries ago. 





Of St. Paul’s, the great achievement of Sir 
Christopher Wren, round which his seventy or 
more churches clustered, it is scarcely needful 
tospeak. Its splendid position, its magnificent 
proportions, and its unbounded capabilities of 
decoration, now in slow process of being satis- 
fied, are too well known. Mr. B« dley’s reredos 
the subject of less artistic criticism than of 
legal dispute; Mr. Richmond’s mosaics, and 











LATE ROBERT WILLIAM DALE, D.D., OF BIRMINGHAM. 
met the Bishop when visiting the Colonies, and claimed him 
as a capable warm-hearted man. Lately the eminent 
preacher had been unable to fill his pulpit, except on rare 
occasions. One of his last and most prized addresses was 
delivered in appreciation of the Rev. George Barbour, who 
had been his assistant pastor. Birmingham—religious, 
political, social—mourns in Dr. Dale’s death a man who 
was as good as he was great. 


THE WATERLOO CUP. 

The annual coursing contest at Altcar ended on March 15, 
as regards the Waterloo Cup, in a victory for Mr. Pilking- 
ton’s Thoughtless Beauty. The result of the fifth round 
had been to leave Fortuna T'avente and Thoughtless 
Beauty as competitors, and to the latter dog fell the prize. 
The winner is half-sister to Texture, who won the cup last 
year, and was bred by Messrs. Thompson, who sold her to 
Mr. Pilkington. In 1888 this gentleman won the Waterloo 
Cup with Burnaby, so that it is his second victory. 

LADY WOLSELEY’S COSTUME BALL. 
The great success of the Countess of Warwick’s ball has 
been followed by the same result on similar lines in 
Dublin. Viscountess Wolseley enlivened the season by 
giving on March 14, in the hall of the Royal Hospital, 
Kilmainham, a most picturesque costume ball. The ladies 
were delightfully apparelled after the examples set by 
vortraits by Joshua Reynolds, by Thomas Gains- 
wrough, George Romney, and artists of that period. The 
gentlemen’s attire, copied from pictures of the same date, 
was an effective illustration of what colour and charm we 
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the Wellington monument, by Mr. Stevens, 
have been frequently before our readers in one 
form or another. Important as the additions of 
recent years have been to our great metropolitan cathedral, 
much remains to be done to give it internally that distinction 
which the oldest Protestant cathedral in the richest capital 
of the world should display, and no better epitaph could be 
written on the nineteenth century than that ‘‘ before its 
close it completed St. Paul’s Cathedral.” 


LOSS OF A SPANISH WAR-SHIP. 
Confirmation was received on March 19 of the loss cf the 
Spanish cruiser Reina Regente, concerning which great 
anxiety had existed during the previous week. The 
Alfonso XI/. reported at Cadiz that she had found the 
Reina Regente submerged at the Bajo Aceitunos, close to 
the entrance to the Straits of Gibraltar. Not much more 
than a foot of her masts could be seen above the water. 
This news has cast a gloom over the whole of 
Spain, and we must tender our sincere sympathy to 
the nation that has just experienced so terrible 
a disaster, which recalls our own loss of the Victoria. 
Heavy storms have been prevailing along the Spanish 
coast, and the English steamer Muy/fuir reported that 
the Zeina Regente did not seem to be in a condition to 
withstand the gale. She was proceeding from Tangier to 
Cadiz when the awful fatality occurred. ‘The Reina Regente 
was built by Messrs. Thomson, at Clydebank, and launched 
in 1887. She was a sister ship of the A/fonso X///. and 
Lepanto, which took the water respectively at Ferrol and 
Carthagena in 1891 and 1892. These vessels are the only 
fully deck-protected unarmoured cruisers in the Spanish 
fleet, and thus form a special type of medium power in the 
new navy, Her coal capacity was over 1000 tons. Her 
full complement was 430 officers and men. 
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THE PLAYHOUSES. 
BY CLEMENT ScoTT. 


It is no doubt true that Mr. Pinero has in ‘ The Notorious 
Mrs. Ebbsmith” selected a gloomy story and an almost 
tragic theme. He has become desperately in earnest. 
Against a dark and lurid background and amidst the roar 
of this impressive life-storm we see the pale, anxious face 
of Mrs. Patrick Campbell—a weird, lonely figure fighting 
desperately for the principles of a lifetime. I ask myself 
continually how it is that I like this play far better than 
any of its predecessors ; why it appeals to me more directly 
and interests me far more than the previous carey plays. 
I think I can answer the question. It is that in this last 
play the victory is won after a tremendous struggle by love 
Mrs. Ebbsmith opposes both. She fights 
against them tooth and nail. She seems to put her back 
against the wall and scream. She is caught like a rat in a 
trap. But love and religion conquer, and Mrs. Ebbsmith 
owns up to her defeat. 
It was not so with 
written, and it was not 


and religion. 


as originally 


“The Profligate” 
Second Mrs. 


so with ‘* The 








THE SPANISH 


Tanqueray.” The lesson to 6e deduced from ‘“ The 
Protligate” was simply this: that for a man who in hot- 
headed selfish youth has ruined a woman there is no pardon 
on this earth. [lis only relief is suicide. His victim may 
forgive him. His wife may pardon the wickedness that 
has estranged them. Her hand may be on the lock 
of the door of the room in which he sits sorrowing, 
and her lips may be yet framing the sweet words of 
forgiveness. But the outcast does not deserve a woman's 
pity or pardon. He is the accursed thing. For him there 
is «nly one end—the fatal laudanum-bottle and sorrow 
for everlasting. 

Again, what is the lesson taught by ‘‘ The Second Mrs. 
Tanqueray’’? Merely this: that for some women there is no 
pardon in this world or the next. They are the victims of 
a remorseless fate. No prayer and no repentance can save 
them. ‘They have lived their lives. It has all gone against 
them. They look in their glasses and see crows’ feet and 
grey hairs. Love has not been for them. Maternity has 
not been for them. What is the remedy’ Merely suicide. 
Once more the laudanum-bottle and the arrogance of self- 
destruction. 

But it is not so with Mrs. Ebbsmith. With her the 
struggle is even fiercer than with Dunstan Renshaw or 
Mrs. Tanqueray, the temptation more terrible, the brain 
more thoroughly on the rack; but the victory—how much 
greater and more sublime! Look at the woman at the 


WAR-SHIP 


outset. She is the child of parents who disagree on the 
great questions of life, and so disagreeing, quarrel naturally 
like cat and dog. Her mother has taught her to read 
the Bible and pray; her father has taught her to scoff at 
religion and secularise her life. Her father has the 
stronger mind, and the daughter has inherited his defiant 
and determined disposition. Away go the Bible and the 
bedside prayer. The young girl follows her father’s lead. 
She preaches, she lectures, she defies society, with which 
she is at war. She even defies love. She is a woman; 
she has somehow about her the instincts of her sex and 
maternity. But she will tear them out of her poor frail 
body. She will have no such degrading institution as 
marriage. She will have love without passion. Man and 
woman are to be loyal comrades, no more. All nature from 
the creation of the world has been all wrong, and Mrs. 
Ebbsmith was born to set it right. Poor Mrs. Ebbsmith ! 
With what a subtlety of persuasion does Nature defeat her! 
Scarcely has she fulminated her first tirade about sex and 
the new life, when we see her standing up at the altar 
of an established church, prepared to marry a barrister in 
the orthodox fashion. She does not commit herself to a 


“REINA REGENTE,”’ REPORTED LOST NEAR 


See * Our Illustrations.”’ 


secular union in the spouting hall in Old Street, St. Luke’s, 
or get married by jumping over a broomstick, but actually 
goes to church and stands up before the altar. Somehow 
or other that Bible, that religious training, and that mother 
have not been forgotten. The failure of Mrs. Ebbsmith’s 
marriage makes her more furiousthan before. This defeat 
makes her more than ever her father’s child. Before she 
defied society ; now she screams at it. There are to be no 
more marriages. It is all to be free from love—tmutual 
help, love without passion. She has made up her mind 
now for good and all, and will not go back. She 
has found her mate, a mun she can mould, a man 
she can influence and sway. She is prouder, more 
arrogant, more egotistic, more defiant than ever. Poor 
Mrs. Ebbsmith! how little she knows that love and nature 
are stronger than all her fantastic theories! She is beaten 
at every point by love. She isin imminent danger of losing 
the man whose passion she would eradicate. Note how she 
gives in. She nestles up to him, she kisses him, she puts 
on gorgeous attire to fascinate him. Love and Mrs. Lbb- 
smith are having it out together, and Mrs. Ebbsmith 
is not getting the best of the contest. Then comes 
the scene with the Bible. With mad impulse she curses 
it as the fountain of all her evil, and flings it with 
impotent rage into the fire to burn and wither. But the 
religious impulses of Mrs. Ebbsmith are stronger than Mrs. 
Ebbsmith herself. Religion wins in that tussle, and the 


THE SVRAITS OF 


frightened woman falls to the floor hugging the sacred 
volume, not because she is suddenly converted, but because 
she is not thoroughly convinced. 1 hear Socialists say that 
this scene is ridiculous and indefensible, because no woman 
with Mrs. Ebbsmith’s pronounced views would rescue 
any Bible or defy her own principles. Why not? Have 
there never been death-bed repentances for Atheists and 
blasphemers ? Have not the men and women who have 
shouted the loudest often sung the smallest when the crash 
came? It seems to me that this scene, instead of being 
preposterous and theatrical, is at once the strongest and 
most natural in the play, for throughout the play we see 
the woman fighting lke a fury against the opposing forces 
of love and religion, and finally being compelled to lay 
down her arms. She does not commit suicide, like her 
predecessors. She yields up the man who might have com- 
forted her, and goes home with the representatives of love 
and religion. 

Mrs. Patrick Campbell has done no finer thing in her 
brief career than this Mrs. Ebbsmith. It is not so much 
acting as thinking aloud. I doubt if anyone has seen 


any modern performance so completely natural as this. 


GIBRALTAR. 


As she sits gazing across the footlights with her earnest 
face we seem to read her very thoughts. What could be 
more admirable than her scornful and contemptucus 
attitude towards the Mephistophelian Duke, so inimitably 
acted by Mr. John Hare? Another actress would have 
been theatrical and stagey in her expression of contempt. 
Not so Mrs. Patrick Campbell, who mingles the very 
scorn of scorn with grace and courtesy. Whatever we may 
think of the play and its story, no one should miss it— 
gloomy and tragic as it may be—on account of the really 
magnificent performance of Mrs. l’atrick Campbell, who, 
when she does not like a part, plays it to perfection. Scme 
think that the last act is wholly unnecessary, but I for one 
would not give it up, because it would take from me the 
picture of that pale haunted face, that poor soul in despair. 
I shall never forget the pathos of the offer of the maimed 
hand in splints to the man she once loved. In fact the 
three performances of Mrs. Patrick Campbell, Mr. Forbes 
Robertson, and Mr. John Hare are noble contributions to art. 
Not a fault can be found with any of them. The grim 
and fierce fight with nature by the woman, the natural 
irresolution and wavering inconsistency of her lover, 
whose face and manner change with every gust of 
emotion, and the exquisite suavity, veiled sarcasm, and 
worldly indifferentism of the polished little Duke will 
be treasured among my most cherished memories of the 
English actor's art. 
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THREE POPULAR ENTERTAINERS 
RECENTLY DECEASED. 
Within the space of eight days three distinguished popular 
favourites, representing three periods of German Reed's 
Entertainment, have passed away in the persons of Mr. 
Alfred German Reed, Mr. Corney Grain, and Mrs. German 
Need. Each had separate claims on the 
esteem and affection of a great multitude of 
frequenters of St. George’s Hall, Langham 


season” at German Reed's Entertainment and Saturday, 
March 16, when Corney Grain passed peacefully away. 
Richard Corney Grain was the son of a Cambridgeshire 
rector; he was born on Oct. 26, 1844, so that he was only 
fifty years old. After school in England, Germany, 
and France, he was called to the Bar in 1866. He practised 
until May 16, 1870, when he formally joincd the German 





Place, and their decease in such sadly speedy 
succession increases the sorrow which the public 
feels at theic loss. Reversing the order of their 
departure for the sake of historical record, we 
del first with the career of Mrs. German Reed, 
who died on March 18. Miss Priscilla Horton 
was born on Jan. 1, 1818, and at the age of 
fourteen appeared as Kate in ‘‘ The Beggar of 
Bethnal Green.” She sang duets with Miss 
Poole before William IV., acted as Ariel with 
Macready at Covent Garden Theatre, and was 
the original Georgina Vesey in ‘‘ Money.” She 
was a member of Mr. Charles Kean’s company 
at the Haymarket, and married in 1844 Mr 
T. German Reed, the conductor of the orchestra 
there. Afterwards she played at Drury Lane 
and the Olympic till 18564, when she went on 
a tour in the provinces, giving a programme 
which was the forerunner of the Entertainment. 
This latter commenced modestly in 1855 in 
St. Martin’s Hall, Long Acre, and consisted 
of songs and character sketches carried out by 
Mr..and Mrs. German Reed. It succeeded so 
well that it was removed to the Gallery of 
Illustration, Regent Street, where bright little 
vaudevilles were added and the company 
increased. Mr. John Parry was a valuable 
recruit, being a dexterous pianist and an 
amusing man. Although Mrs. German Reed 
retired in 1858, she played at the benefit for 
John Parry in 1877, when her husband and 
son, Miss Fanny Holland, Mr. Arthur Cecil, 
and Mr. Corney Grain appeared at the Gaiety 
Theatre before a brilliant audience which 
included the Prince and Princess of Wales. 
This was really her farewell, but she continued 
her interest in the reconstructed company, 
and was greatly beloved by them. Occa- 
sionally Mrs. German Reed might be seen 
at St. George’s Hall of recent years, and her 
presence was an inspiration to those who were 











following in her footsteps. She lived at East 
Sheen, but it was in the home of her son-in- 
law at Bexley Heath that she died. 

Thousands of persons all over the United 
Kingdom heard with deep regret the news of Mr. Alfred 
German Reed’s death, at the age of forty-eight years. He 
had not been well for some while, and retired’ from 
his part in ‘‘Melodramania” soon after it had been pro- 
duced, on Dec. 19 last year. His illness terminated fatally 
on Sunday, March 10. He was the only son of the late 
Mr. German Reed and his talented wife, whose death we 
record. Alfred, after an apprenticeship to John Venn 
and Sons, the engineers, followed in the footsteps of his 
parents, playing small parts first of all in Manchester. At 


short notice, he appeared in the place of his father, 
who had met with an accident, and henceforward he 
became connected with the Entertainment. He had a 


keen perception of humour, an infectious laugh, a voice 
of considerable power, and an undoubted talent for stage 


had 


management. Since 1876 he been Mr. , Corney 
Grain’s partner at St. 
George’s Hall, and the 
audiences there as well 
as in the provinces 
grew to appreciate his 
lively acting and cheery 
presence. To name a 
few of his successes, one 
will not readily forget 
his capital assumption 
of the réle of a Seotch- 
man in ‘* Kilhecrum- 
i 
vearing in ‘* The 
Verger,”’ and his amus- 
ing part in ** Carnival 
Time.” There were 
evidences of keen ob- 
servation in his study 
of mankind which made 
Alfred German Reed 
equally ‘‘real” as a 
waiter, a laird, or a 
knife-grinder; and 
lovers of what has 
been called ‘‘clean 
mirth” are sorry. that 
no more will his hearty 
laugh be heard. 

In the January 
number of the Minster 
an articleappeared from 
the pen of Mr. Corney 
Grain, commencing 
with the story of a 
group of cheap trippers 
whose overheard con- 
versation wasas follows: 
$s LD’ yer know ’oo that 
is?” “*No!” ‘*Why, Corney Grain!” ‘*’Oo’s’e?” ‘Why, 
the comic singer!” ‘Oh! ’im? I thought’e was dead!” 
It is melancholy reading to-diy when the pen which wrote 
this story has fallen from the hand, and the “ thought” 
has been translated into fact. Corney Grain isdead. That 
is the news which has brought sadness into many a home 
where the genial entertainer had been a welcome visitor, 
and that is the news which will be heard all over the world 
by young and old with real regret. Only nine days 
elapsed between the date of “the last performance of the 
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THE LATE MR. CORNEY GRAIN. 


Reed company. Ile has been for the last quarter of a 
century the most popular entertainer of the day, but in 
addition to the musical sketches which made him famous, 
he composed scores of songs and wrote the music for several 
of the pieces which had such a vogue at St. George’s Hall. 
One at least of his clever efforts appeared in the pages of 
Punch. We was a brilliant pianist and a ‘ quick study,” 
and would elaborate sudden notions for a sketch in a few 
minutes. In his own opinion that entitled ‘* Poor Piano” 
was his best effort, but his admirers would have real 
difficulty in making a choice of their favourite among 
nearly fifty sketches with which his name. is indelibly 
associated. He thoroughly understood children, to 
whom he was always a kind friend, and his whimsical 
mimicry of schoolboys’ ways and words was remarkably 
true to life as well as amusing. He was essentially 
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REED. 


English-—-one might almost add, a Londoner—and to 
foreigners or even Americans his success was a mystery. 
Like all true humorists, his tears were very near his 
laughter, and some of his best songs were those in which 
his sympathy for the poor and downtrodden was the 
dominant note. Corney Grain’s place in the hearts of 
many thousands of young and old is secured by 


the affection he: inspired, and by the memory. of. one , 


who maintained the high ideal of wholesome merriment 
to the last. 
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ART NOTES. 

Mr. George Elgood about two years ago attracted much 
attention and favourable notice by an exhibition of water- 
colour drawings, wholly inspired by ‘Gardens, Grave 
and Gay.” He showed us that much of the beauty of an 
English garden was but the survival of I’rench and Italian 
influences, and the success of his first exhi- 
bition has encouraged Mr. Elgood to make a 
second venture in the same direction, and the 
result very happily belies the customary fate 
of ‘‘ sequels.” ‘* Gardens in Many Lands” is 
the subject of his new exhibition at the Fine 
Art Society’s Gallery, and seldom have its 
walls looked brighter and more attractive. 
Mr. Elgood has done good service, moreover, 
in tracing our English ‘‘ pleasaunce-gardens,” 
with their trim borders and yew - clipped 
hedges, to their origin, and he may claim to 
have found it in the Alcazar of Seville and 
the Villa Aldobrandini at l’rascati, at the 
Generalifa at Granada and the Villa Medici at 
Rome. In all these, and many others at 
Tangier, Viterbo, and even at modern Men- 
tone, Mr. Elgood found excellent subjects 
worthy of his delicate handling. The difficulty 
of painting such gay scenes in the full blaze 
of sunlight has been surmounted with great 
skill, and not the least charm of these brilliant 
impressions is the completeness with which 
details are rendered without neutralising the 
general effect of the whole. Lovely, however, 
as these gardens of foreign lands may be—for 
the short season in which they blaze — one 
returns with a sense of satisfaction to the 
yew alleys of Rockingham, the bright ter- 
races and the wild borders at Abbey -Leix, 
the quaint arrangements of Bulwick, and the 
rich flowers and foliage which an Irish sky 
can produce. After all the temptations to 
foreign travel which such here 
depicted afford, we are grateful to Mr. Elgocd 
for making us feel that in our country, with 
its much decried climate and much abused 
sunlessness, we can produce flowers even in 
our ‘‘ wild gardens” which will hold their own 
against all foreign competitors. 
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The society which appeals in favour cf 
‘*a more beautiful world,” and leads a crusade 





against the barbarous methods of modern 
advertising, might with advantage found 
‘** succursale’ in Switzerland. Already 


travellers there find the mountain-sides pla- 

carded and the rock-faces disfigured with 
the names of patent foods and quack medicines. Now 
it would seem that a fresh outrage is contemplated 
by what is euphemistically termed ‘ l'affichage sub- 
lacus're,” of which the aim is to utilise the limpid 
waters of the Swiss lakes for the purposes of submarine 
advertisement. The words, painted in yellow on a black 
ground, are fixed on to a block of wood or Portland cement, 
which is lowered to the necessary depth and fixed on the 
ground. It is said that the cantonal authorities of Geneva, 
Vaud, and Neuchatel have raised no objection to this 
enterprise, and that application will be made by the 
inventors to the other Swiss cantons, of which the trans- 
lucent waters are among their greatest beauties. May we 
not hope that Mr. Richardson Gardner and his colleagues 
will stretch out the right hand of fellowship to those Swiss 
lovers of nature who would wish to save their country’s 
charms from the pro- 
posed outrage? Will 
they not also anticipate 
any similar attacks 
upon Scotch lochs and 


Welsh llyns ? 


Thanks are due to 
the managers of the 
Exhibition of the Wood- 
Engravers’ Art, held at 
the Stationers’ Hall, 
and we heartily wish 
them in their 
desire to revive a too 
rapidly disappearing 
art. Unless, however, 
some means more prac- 
tical and stimulating 
can be devised, we fear 
that exhibitions, even 
when offering prizes to 
successful competitors, 
will scarcely suffice. 
| he reign of - process ”” 
is for the moment 
supreme, and as by it 
both economy and dis- 
patch can be secured, 


success 





it is not surprising 
that photogravure in 
one or other of the 
varied forms should 
find favour with 


editors and publishers. 
The weekly cartoon im 


Tunch — designed by 
REED. Mr. Tenniel and cut 


by his friend and 
contemporary Mr. Swain—1is almost the only survival 
universal. 


of a style of illustration formerly almost 
In the United States more systematic efforts have 
been made to acclimatise and foster wood - engraving, 


and Mr. T. Cole, Mr. Linton, and others have reaped 
a rich harvest from an appreciative public. It is, per- 
haps, unwise, if not wholly useless, to attempt to force 
public taste back into its old channel. Meanwhile, such 
exhibitions as that at the Stationers’ Hall 
much to tempt it to pleasant fields. 


may do 
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After completing the second year of his Governorship of 
New Sovth Wales, the Right Hon. Sir Robert Wil- 
liam Duff, 
G. C. M. G., 
died on 
March 15, 
aged fifty- 
nine. The 
colony which 
had soon 
learned to 
esteem him 
and many 
political and 
social friends 
in England 
mourn in 
Sir Robert’s 
sudden death 
the loss of a 
useful and 
genial public 
man. The 
son of Mr. 
Arthur Duff 
Abercromby, 
who had 
assumed his 
her estates, 
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grandmother’s surname on succeeding to 
he was educated at Blackheath, and entered the 
Royal Navy when only thirteen years old. He 
retired with the rank of Commander in 1865, having 
succeeded to his uncle’s property in Scotland, and 
exchanged the surname Abercromby for Duff. He repre- 
sented Banffshire as a Liberal from 1861 to 1893, serving 
his party quietly and effectively. With Lord Kensington 
he acted as Whip from 1882 to 1885, and was Civil Lord of 
the Admiralty for a few months in 1886. After the Earl 
of Jersey's resignation, Mr. Duff was appointed Governor 
of New South Wales in February 1893, and last year he 
was created G.C.M.G. 


It is understood that Mr. Courtney has definitely 
declined to be nominated for the Speakership. This 
decision is ascribed to a belief that Mr. Courtney's candi- 
dature was distasteful to the Conservatives, the Liberal 
Unionists, and to a section of the Radicals. Probably this 
opposition was exaggerated, but it has had the effect of 
debarring from the Speakership a man who has conspicuous 
qualities for the office. It is said that Mr. Campbell- 
Bannerman is not unwilling to be Speaker, and his nomi- 
nation would probably be unanimously accepted ; but his 
colleagues do not want to lose him from the Treasury 
bench. There is talk of Sir Julian Goldsmid and Mr. 
Gully, Q.C., but the omens point to Sir Matthew White 
Ridley. 


The approaching resignation of Mr. Teel has raised a 
eurious difficulty about his seat at Warwick and Leaming- 
ton. This is regarded by the Conservative and Liberal 
Unionist leaders as a Liberal Unionist seat, and Mr. 
George Peel, the Speaker’s second son, is the candidate 
of Mr. Chamberlain’s party. But the local Conservatives 
refuse to recognise his candidature, and insist that Mr. 
Nelson, who has been before the constituency in the Tory 
interest for the last ten years, ought to have priority. 
This claim is regarded at the Opposition headquarters as 
inconsistent with the compact of 1886 between the two 
sections of the Unionists. The complication is intensified 
by the circumstance that the Speaker, though regarded as a 
Unionist, habitually subscribed to the funds of the local 
Liberal Association. ‘The local Conservatives deny that the 
compact of 1886 has any application to the present case, and 
Mr. Nelson, who is supported by the Earl of Warwick, the 
Conservative leader in the county, declares that he will go 
to the poll. Another difficulty of the same kind has arisen 
at Hythe, where both Tories and Liberal Unionists claim 
the seat which Sir Edward Watkin is about to vacate. 


The well-known conductor, Mr. William Carter, on 
the eve of St. Patrick’s Day, was responsible for a Grand 
National Irish Festival of Song, performed at the Albert 
Hall. It was, however, to no purpose in the world. 
Madame Belle Cole sang ‘‘ The Meeting of the’ Waters,” 
Mr. Charles Kelly sang ‘* Off to Philadelphia,”’ Miss Grace 
Damian ‘‘ The Minstrel Boy.” The band played selections; 
the chorus sang harmonised versions of pieces by Mr. 
William Carter; two performers, one with harp, one with 
violin, essayed to give Handel’s ‘‘ Ombra mai fu,” vaguely 
‘* Largo” in the programme. 


Newcastle-on-Tyne lost, on March 16, its esteemed 
Recorder and County Court Judge, Mr. William Digby 
Seymour, 

Q.C. He was 

the son of the 

late Rev. C. 

Seymour, of 

Kildonan, 

Ardagh, and 

was born in 

1822. After 

education at 
Trinity 
College, 
Dublin, he 
was called to 
the jar oof 
the Middl 
Temple in 
1846, jomed 
the North- 
Eastern 
Circuit, and 
took silk in 
1861. He was 
returned in 
the Liberal 
interest as 
M.P. for Sunderland in 1352, but was defeated two years 
later, just after his appointment to the Recordership of 


described as 
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Newcastle. - He represented Southampton from 1859 to 
1865, classing himself as a Liberal Conservative. There- 
after he contested unsuccessfully no less than five con- 
stituencies. Five years ago Mr. Seymour received the 
office of County Court judge. 

On Thursday, March 14, at the Queen’s Hall, on the 
occasion of the last Symphony Concert under Mr. Henschel’s 
direction, two events of apparent importance occurred—the 
first appearance of Herr Willy Burmester in England, and 
the production for the first time of Emanuel Moor's 
symphony, ‘‘ In Memoriam Ludwig Kossuth.” We could, 
indeed, have wished that Mr. Henschel had completed an 
ordinary coincidence, and at the ninth concert of his ninth 
season had produced the Ninth Symphony. This was not 
to be. And for a long space of time we were condemned 
to a blaring, pretentious, exaggerated, skilfully portentous 
composition enough to reduce the hearing of an averagely 
delicate audience to rags and tatters. Herr Burmester has 
astonishing execution, which was pretty well the only 
quality he gave us the opportunity of testing. His 
rapidity is wonderful; and there were moments when a 
few slow notes, a few pauses in his fervour, made one think 
of him with more enthusiasm than for a mere prodigy of 
virtuosity. Our opportunity to judge is, however, not yet. 

Some recent articles of Mr. Gladstone’s seem to have 
created the impression that he is among the most rigid 
Sabbatarians. This is scarcely in accord with his own 
yersonal practice. Deeply attached to religious observance, 
fre has never held the ultra-Puritanical view of Sunday. 
His own habit has always been to banish on that day the 
particular secular topic which chiefly engaged his mind on 
week days. A great political crisis, for instance, would 
have no existence for him between Saturday and Monday, 
though he would talk freely about anything else. This 
habit of detaching the mind at will from its greatest burden 
is the secret of Mr. Gladstene’s marvellous vitality. 

The escape of Slatin Bey, after eleven years’ captivity 
in the Soudan, is the subject of general congratulation. 
At the age of twenty-three Slatin Bey, an Austrian 
subject, was appointed Governor of Darfour by Gordon. 
He fell into the hands of the Mahdi, and saved his life by 
nominally embracing Islam. It seems that he made nine 
unsuccessful attempts to escape, and the tenth has happily 
succeeded. His account of his captivity is awaited with 
eager interest by all who entertain even the faintest hopes 
of the ultimate redemption of the Soudan from the 
fanatical savagery which has been triumphant ever since 
Gordon’s death. 

Mr. Robert John Biron, Q.C., who died on March 18, 
aged sixty-three, had been a metropolitan police magistrate 
since 1883. 
He was the 
eldest son of 
the late Rev. 
Edwin Biron, 
Vicar of 
Lympne, and 
graduated at 
Cam bridge 
University. 
He was called 
to the Bar of 
Lincoln’s Inn 
in 1854, and 
was a p- 
pointed 
Recorder of 
Hythe, Deal, 
and Sand- 
wich five 
years later. 
lle unsuc- 
cessfully 
contested 
Canterbury 
as a Liberal 
in 1874. Mr. Biron was a keen politician and a very farriliar 
figure at the Reform Club. He became a Q.C. in 1882, 
and a Bencher of his Inn in 1886. He sat as a magistrate 
at Lambeth Police-Court, where he was much esteemed. 
To his other talents Mr. Biron added that of being a most 
admirable post-prandial speaker. 
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Mr. George Redford, the new Examiner of Plays, must 
be aware by this time that his appointment has excited 
universal derision. This may - the reason why 
he has declined to satisfy the curiosity of our interviewers 
as to the nature of the experience said to justify him 
pre-eminently for the post in which he has succeeded 
Mr. Pigott. He ——— to owe his success to Sir Spencer 
Ponsonby-Fane’s belief that the nephew of Mr. Pigott 
must be the most suitable person to watch over the British 
drama. Perhaps this theory will be carried further, and 
some day we shall hear that Mr. Redford’s nephew is the 
best man to succed Mr. Redford. It is a good old official 
rule that there is nothing like keeping jobs in the family. 


The bitter cry of the London householders against the 
water companies has excited the compassion of the Local 
Government Board. Mr. Shaw-Lefevre that an 
official inquiry will be made in any case in which the 
Board is approached by twenty independent householders 
who have paid their water rate in advance. The 
suggestion is that if it can be shown by such inquiry 
that the freezing of the water pipes and the stoppage 
of the supply for many weeks is due to the improper 
laying of the said pipes, the companies will be called 
upon to return the money they have exacted, if not 
t» suffer fine for the inconvenience they have caused. 
But this prospect is not particularly hopeful, for the com- 
panies are wealthy corporations, and they are so bene- 
volently protected by divers Acts of Parliament that they 
may prove too powerful for even-the most independent 
householder. 


Mr. Horace Hutchinson, the able and genial apostle of 
golf, is indignant with the middle-aged persons who say 
that golf is their game. He sorrowfully admits that we 
are passing through a phase of bad golf, owing to the 
assumption that the game is a leisurely recreation for 
people of mellow years and declining vitality, but he 


says 


looks to coming generations of the youn 
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to remedy this 
evil. Whll boys ever care much about golf when they can 
have the fiercer excitement‘of cricket and football ? For it 
is easy to play golf passing well without any special agita- 
tion of the pulses. That is why in the spring of life a 
young man’s fancy does not turn to ‘‘ tee” and ** bunker.” 
Mr. Hutchinson says that a fine drive at golf demands the 
h'ghest muscular perfection. That may be, but the fact 
remains that the measured and leisured enjoyment of the 
links does not attract temperaments which find delight on 
the cricket-field and in the football scrummage. 


To most persons who frequent picture exhibitions, Mr. 
Henry George Hine was only known as a landscape painter 
who had 
made special 
study of the 
Sussex South 
Downs. He 
was born at 
Brighton 
eighty - four 
yours ago, 
and seems to 
have been a 
wholly self- 
taught artist. 
He came to 
London after 
he had ac- 
quired some 
local noto- 
riety, but in- 
stead of pur- 
suing his 
career as* a 
water- colour 
painter, he 
applied him- 
self to wocd- 
engraving, and rapidly attained dexterity in that difficult 
art. In the first number of this Journal, published 
May 9, 1842, there is a drawing by H. G. Hine, and for 
some years he found an outlet for his work in the 
illustrated papers of the time. During the earlier volumes 
of Punch his work was to be found associated with that cf 
Kenny Meadows, Alfred Crowquill, and others; but he 
separated himself from that periodical when Albert Smith 
and Angus Reach started The Man in the Moon, a comic 
journal which enjoyed a brief existence. About 1860 
he returned to water-colours, and from that time 
onwards devoted his talents, which were considerable, 
to landscape work. For many years he resided just 
under the Sussex Downs, and of the varying conditions 
of the scenery, rendered more beautiful by the golden 
haze of the sea-laden atmosphere, he was a consummate 
master. Some six years ago, Messrs. Vokins had an exhi- 
bition of his collected landscape work, which raised him 
still higher in popular opinion. He remained faithful to the 
Institute of Painters in Water-Colours, of which he had been 
one of the early members, and for some time before his death 
had occupied the post of Vice-President. In the present 
exhibition may be seen four of his works; but two at 
least, if not all four, were painted many years ago. He 
died on March 16 at Hampstead, where he had been living 
for some time. His son, Mr. Harry Hine, has already 
acyuired a reputation as a skilful artist ; but he is attracted 
by the old towns rather than by the downs of his native 
county. 
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PUNJAB FRONTIER FPORCE CHALLENGE TROPHY. 
This handsome trophy was instituted by the Punjab 
Frontier Force, and is offered annually for competition 
among the regiments and batteries belonging to the force. 
These number twelve regiments of infantry, five of cavalry, 
and three or four batteries of artillery. The first 
tournament was held last spring at Dera-Ismail-Khan, 
and the victorious team was the Queen’s Own Corps of 








Guides, one of the strongest teams of the year in India. 
A plate on the pedestal records the names of the winning 
team, these being Captain G. J. Younghusband, Captain 
G. B. Hodson, Lieutenant TV. N. Davies, and Captain R. G. 
Egerton. ‘The trophy will form a very handsome addition 
to the mess plate of the regiment which has the good 
fortune to win it annually. It is the handiwork of the 
Goldsmiths’ and Silversmiths’ Company, 112, Regent 
Street, W. 
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HOME AND FOREIGN NEWS. 

Her Majesty the Quecn. arrived at Nice on Friday 
afternoon, March 15, having left Windsor on Wednesday 
morning, the 13th, accompanied by Princess Beatrice 
(aory of Battenberg) and Princess Victoria of Schleswig- 
{olstein. The journey of the royal travellers is described 
on a preceding page. The Prince of Wales, who is staying 
at Cannes, frequently comes to visit the Queen at Nice. 


The Empress Frederick of Germany, after the departure 
of the Queen from: Windsor on March 13, came to London 
and took up her abode at Buckingham Palace, but has 
since been on a visit to the Duke and Duchess of Connaught, 
at Bagshot. She visited Aldershot Camp and Wellington 
College. Her Majesty has also visited Viscountess Downe, 
at Market Harborough, Earl and Countess Spencer, at 
Althorp, and the Marquis and Marchioness of Ripon; and 
returns to Germany on March 23. 

Earl Spencer has gone to Nice as Minister in attend- 
ance on the Queen. 

The Duke and Duchess of York visited St. Mary’s 
Hospital, Paddington, on March 15; and the Duchess of 
York next day presented the prizes to children at the 
schools of the Benevolent Society of St. Patrick in Stamford 
Street, Blackfriars. The Duke of York presided at the 
annual dinner of that society. Their Royal Highnesses 
will visit Ireland this year. 


The annual meeting of the Associated Chambers of 
Commerce, held, under the presidency of Sir Albert Rollit, 
at the Hotel Métropole on March 13, was joined by two 
Cabinet Ministers, the Right Hon. James Bryce, President 
of the Board of Trade, and the Right Hon. Arnold Morley, 
Postmaster-General, who spoke on matters connected with 
their official departments. At the dinner which followed, 
the United States Minister, 
the Hon. T. F. Bayard, 
Lord Ashbourne, and Lord 
Dunraven were among the 
guests. 


The Labour Department 
of the Board of Trade 
reports that during the 
month of February, owing 
to the continued frost, the 
proportion of unemp'oyed 
in the building trades was 
more than twice as great as 
in the corresponding time of 
last year. In the other trade 
unions the percentage of 
unemployed was 7°6, com- 
pared with 6°6 in February 
1894, There was an improve- 
ment in the number of days 
worked at the collieries, a 
slight falling-off in the iron 
and steel manufacture, some 
improvement in the 
gineering and shipbuilding 
trades, decline in the fur- 
nishing and wood -work- 
ing, improvement in the 
London printing and book- 
binding, an unsettled condi- 
tion of the cotton manu- 
facture, with futher decline 
in weaving, feir activity in 
the woollen and worsted, 
but slackness in the hosiery, 
and improvement in the silk 
trade. The wholesale bvot 
and shoe trade was giving 
full employment, in antici - 
weg of the strike which 
ias since been commenced. 


[This strike or lock-out 
(for the masters at North- 
ampton had laid down seven 
propositions, according to 
the decision of an umpire, 
which the workmen were required to accept) began 
at the end of the week, on Saturday, March 16. The 
employers insist that for two years there shall be no 
advance or reduction of the minimum rate of wages, or of 
the payment for piecework, or alteration of the hours cf 
labour; that every employer shall have full control over 
the management of his factory; to make such regulations 
as he deems necessary; to pay either the recognised day 
rate of wages, or the recognised price for piecework, as he 
chooses ; and to introduce machinery at any time without 
notice; that the Union shall not interfere with the amount 
of work or the output; and that the employer shall have 
his work done in any town or place, with the sole right to 
determine what men he will employ. These are the 
demands of the Employers’ or Masters’ Federation, resisted 
by the National Operatives’ Union, which has a fund of 
£63,000 in hand. It is said that the aggregate number of 
boot and shoe makers in the whole of the United Kingdom 
is nearly 200,000; but those concerned in this dispute are 
the workmen in the wholesale manufacture, 15,000 at 
Northampton, 7000 at Kettering and other Northampton- 
shire towns, about 6000 at Leeds, 20,000 at Leicester, 
and 5000 in East London, mostly Jews. The ordinary 
rate of wages amounts to thirty shillings a week. The 
Union will grant during this strike an allowance of 
one. shilling and eightpence a day to full members, and 
teripence a day to other workpeople. Very few women or 
youths are members of the Union. This contest is certainly 
not one provoked by existing distress, but one of class 
policy for the object of getting power. A large import- 
ation of American-manufactured boots and shoes is now to 
be expected. 

An official return has been published showing that 
705,00( persons are employed in coal-mining in the United 
Kingdom, and the output last year was over 188 million 
tons %f coal. 

The German Emperor has been presiding over a com- 
mittee vf the Prussian Council of State to examine the 


en- 
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project of Count Kanitz for the commercial protection of 
agriculturists in that country. It is a very extraordinary 
a ie being nothing less than that the State alone should 
yuy and sell all the imported foreign corn or grain flour, and 
meal, admitted for German consumption, and that the 
selling price should be fixed by an average of forty past 
years, while the profits should go to the Imperial Treasury, 
and reserve stocks of corn should be accumulated to be 
used in case of need, as in time of war or famine. [is 
Majesty has openly expressed his disapprobation of this 
scheme. 

The chief topic of political interest in Germany at 
present is the preparation of complimentary, honorific, and 
congratulatory visits, addresses, and-gifts of all kinds, with 
ceremonial and monumental celebrations or attestations, for 
Prince Bismarck’s eightieth birthday. An inscription on a 
bronze plate is to be affixed. to the monument in the 
Teutoburger-Wald, that commemorates the defeat of the 
Romans by the ancient Germans under the leadership of 


Hermann, or Arminius; and _ strenuous efforts are 
being made to rouse patriotic spirit all over the 


German Empire. 

A matrimonial engagement between the Duca d’ Aosta, 
a Prince of the Italian royal family, nephew to the King 
and next but one to the throne, and Princess Héléne 
d’Orléans, daughter of the late Comte de Paris, has been 
arranged. The Duca d’Aosta had come to meet her 
at Chantilly, where she and her mother were visiting the 
Duc d’Aumale, The engagement was officially announced 


on Tuesday, March 19; the wedding will be at Turin. 

The Spanish Ministry of Sefor Sagasta has resigned, 
in consequence of the hesitation of the Minister of War to 
punish a band of unruly young officers of the Madrid 
garrison for breaking into two newspaper cffices and 
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perpetrating, destructive outrages in revenge for the 
publication of articles censuring the discipline of the 
army. Marshal Martinez Campos has been requested to 
form a new Ministry. The Spanish navy has suffered a 
great loss, that of the Reina Regente, a very fine new steel- 
built ship of the first class of armed cruisers, with a crew 
of four hundred men; she left Tangier for Cadiz on 
March 10, and has been found sunk near Conil, between 
Trafalgar Bay and the entrance to the Straits of Gibraltar ; 
all lives were lost. 

The Russian Imperial Navy is about to be strengthened 
by constructing two new ironclads, a cruiser, gun-boats and 
torpedo-boats, at the St. Petersburg dockyards, one or two 
new ironclads at Nicholaieff, and five or six new cruisers, 
with more gun-boats and torpedo craft. 


Another escaped fugitive European captive of the 
Mahdi in the Soudan—namely, Slatin Bey, who was 
appointed in 1882 Governor of Darfour, under the rule of 
General Gordon, has safely reached Egypt, having got 
away from Omdurman, with two Arab guides, on Feb. 20, 
and made a perilous journey, riding a camel, by way of 
Metemmeh and Hannek and across the Nubian desert. 
Herr Slatin is a native of Vienna, brother of an Austrian 
Court official, and is about forty-five years of age. His 
adventures will be not less interesting than those of the 
missionary, Father Rossignoli. 

A colliery explosion at the Karwin mines, in the 
Austrian part of Silesia, on March 16, caused the death of 
nearly sixty men. 

The negotiations for peace between China and Japan 
may now be said to have fairly commenced. Li Hung 
Chang, the Chinese Envoy Plenipotentiary, has proceeded 
on his voyage to Japan, and has thero, at Simonoseki, been 
met by the Prime Minister, Count Ito, and Viscount Mutsu, 
the Minister for Foreign Affairs. In the meantime the 
Japanese fleet has shown itself on the north coast of tho 
island of Formosa. The Chinese have been repelled, with 
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some ‘additional fighting, on the northern frontier of 
Manchuria, and the whole store of provisions for the 
Chinese army in that province, sufficient for three months’ 
consumption, has been seized by the Japanese. 


The Secretary of State for the Colonies has announced 
to the Governor of Newfoundland that Sir Herbert Murray 
will be sent over‘to inquire concerning the distress in that 
island, and to report on measures for its relief. A message 
has been sent also to Trinidad, expressing her Majesty’s 
regret at the disastrous fire in the town of Port of Spain, 
which caused much destruction of property, but no loss of 
life. The Queen has likewise condoled with. New South 
Wales upon the death of the Governor, Sir Robert Duff, 
whose funeral took place on March 17 at Sydney. Sir 
I’. M. Darley has been sworn into office as Acting 
Governor. 

The English cricket-players in the West Indies, of 
whom Mr. R. S. Lucas is captain, won a victory on 
March 19 over the colonial players of Demerara, by ten 
wickets. 

PARLIAMENT. 
An Irish Relief Bill is a chronic feature of imperial legis- 
lation. In introducing the inevitable measure, Mr. John 
Morley observed that recipients of outdoor relief would 
suffer no electoral disability. Mr. Bartley complained 
of this provision, because it raised a point which 
was actually under the consideration of the Com- 
mittee on the Unemployed. The Chief Secretary replied 


that in Irish Relief Bills this precaution was always 
taken. He might have added that the Irish Govern- 
ment is always doing for Ireland what English 


Ministers declare to be impossible for the benetit of the 
poor in England: that is to say, acute distress in the 
sister island is met by the 
institution of public works, 
practically carried out at 
the cost of the State. Mr. 
Campbell-Bannerman intro- 
duced the Army Estimates, 
rejoicing in the fact that 
they fall short this year of 
the Estimates for the Navy. 
Sir Witrid Lawson took 
occasion to make a protest 
against the expenditure on 
the national armaments. 
He said it was inconsistent 
with Christianity. He was 
supported by Mr. A. C. 
Morton, who remarked that 
war murder,.and_ by 
Dr. Macgregor, who said 
soldiers were like ‘*‘ fighting 


was 


cocks,” liable to explode 
‘like magazines.”’ A hand- 
ful of Radicals went with 
Sir Wilfrid Lawson into 
the division lobby. Mr. 
Cochrane moved the ad- 


journment of the House to 
discuss the Convention by 
which the Swazis are 
handed over to the Transvaal. 
This arrangement was de- 
fended by Mr. Sydney 
Buxton on the ground that 
what little independence the 


Swazis still retained was 
amply protected by the Con- 
vention. They could not 


be disturbed either in their 
land or their tribal rights. 
Mr. Buxton believed that 
the Convention would be 
carried out without any 
coercion of the Swazis by 
the Boers. On the motion 
for going into Committee 
of Supply, Colonel Howard 
Vincent moved a 
lution :calling on: the Government to defend’ British 
industrial interests against foreign competition. Sir 
Henry Howorth and Mr. James Lowther made strong 
Protectionist speeches, and Mr. Bryce defended Free 
Trade, arguing that for the admitted depression of 
our industries, notably agriculture, Protection offered 
no remedy, as the depression was even more keenly 
felt in Protectionist countrics. The President of the Board 
of Trade declared that no responsible Government would 
ever dream of meddling wih the settled commercial policy 
of Great Britain for the sak» either of Protection or ‘* Fair 
Trade.” Colonel Howard Vincent’s resolution was negatived 
by a majority of seventy in a House of one hundred and 
forty members. The Shop Hours Bill was read a third 
time. On the question of Cyprus Sir William Harcourt 
reiterated his belief that the island was a worthless posses- 
sion, a view which was corroborated by Sir Ellis Ashmead- 
Bartlett and supported by Mr. Gibson Bowles. 
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LADY WOLSELEY’S COSTUME BALL AT THE ROYAL HOSPITAL, DUBLIN. 


From Photogravhs by Lafayette, Dublin. 








LORD WOLSELEY. MISS SYBIL OLDFIELD, AS ELIZABETH, 
DUCHESS OF DEVONSHIRE. 


MISS ST. JOHN, AS LADY SKIPWORTH (REYNOLDS). MRS. GREER, MISS LITTLE, AND MISS BERESFORD, AS MRS. G. DE L. WILLIS, AS COUNTESS OF HARRINGTON 


LADY WARGRAVE, MISS CLOSE, AND LADY A. BINGHAM. (REYNOLDS), 





THE MISSES CAMPBELI., AS COUNTESS OF MISS E. BRAMSTON, AS MRS. ROBINSON (REYNOLDS). MRS. WARD, AS THE HON. MRS. BERESFORD (ROMNEY). 
BUCKINGHAMSHIRE AND THE ION. MRS. ELLIOTT. 
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‘* You foresee the course of the narrative ?” 

‘* Better tell it in detail,” muttered Hilliard. 

‘* Why this severe tone? Do you anticipate something 
that will shock your moral sense? I didn’t think you were 
so straitlaced.” 

**Do you mean to say——” 

Hilliard was sitting upright; 
harsh tremor, and suddenly failed. 
him in humorous astonishment. 

‘*What the devil do you mean? Even suppose—who 
This is the most comical 

I was going to tell you 


his voice began on a 
The other gazed at 


made you a judge and a ruler? 
start I’ve known for a long time. 
that I have made up my mind to marry the girl.” 

**T see—it’s all right——” 

‘But do you really mean,” 
anything else would have aroused your moral indignation ¢” 

Hilliard burst into a violent fit of laughter. His pipe 
fell to the floor, and broke; whereupon he interrupted his 
strange merriment with a savage oath 

‘It was a joke, then ’”’ remarked his friend. 

‘‘Your monstrous dullness shows the state of your 
mind. This is what comes of getting entangled with 
women. You used to have a sense of humour.” 

‘I’m afraid there’s some truth in what you say, old 


said Narramore, ‘‘ that 


boy. I’ve been conscious of queer symptoms lately a 
disposition to take things with absurd seriousness, and an 
unwholesome bodily activity now and then.” 

‘*Go on with your tragic story. The girl asked you to 
find her a place 

‘*T promised to think about it, but I couldn’t hear of 
anything suitable. She had left her address with me, so at 
length I wrote her a line just saying I hadn’t forgotten her. 
I got an answer on black-edged paper. Miss Madeley 
wrote to tell me that her father had recently died, and that 
she had found employment at Dudley; with thanks for 
my kindness—and so on. It was rather a nicely written 
letter, and after a day or two I wrote again. I heard 
nothing —hardly expected to; so in a fortnight’s time I 
wrote once more. Significant, wasn’t it? I’m not fond 
of writing letters, as you know. But I’ve written a good 
many since then. At last it came to another meeting. I 
went over to Dudley on purpose, and saw Miss Madeley 
on the Castle Hill. I had liked the look of her from the 
first, and I liked it still better now. By dint of persuasion, 
I made her tell me all about herself.” 

‘* Did she tell you the truth?” 

“Why should you suppose 
Narramore with some emphasis. 
affair in a different light, Hilliard. A joke is a joke, but 
I’ve told you that the joking time has gone by. I can 
make allowance for you: you think I have been making a 
fool of myself, after all.” 

‘‘The beginning was ominous.” 

‘“« The beginning of our acquaintance? Yes, I know how 
it strikes you. But she came in that way because she had 
been trying for months 

‘Who was it that told her of you?” 

I haven’t asked her — 


she didn’t?” replied 
‘You must look at this 


” 


‘« Oh, one of our girls, no doubt. 
never thought again about it.’ 

‘* And what ’s her record ?” 

‘‘ Nothing dramatic in it, I’m glad to say. At one time 


she had an engagement in London for a year or two. Iler 
people, ‘ poor but honest ’—as the stories put it. Father 


was a timekeeper at Dudley; brother, a mechanic there. 
I was over to see her yesterday; we had only just said 
good-bye when I met you. She’s remarkably well educated, 
all things considered : very fond of reading ; knows as much 
of books as I do—more, I daresay. First-rate intelligence ; 


I guessed that from the first. I can see the drawbacks, of 
course. As I said, she isn’t what you would call a lady ; 
but there’s nothing much to find fault with even in her 
manners. And the long and the short of it is, I’m in love 
with her.” 

** And she has promised to marry you ?” 

‘*Well, not in so many words. She seems to have 
scruples—difference of position, and that kind of thing.” 

‘* Very reasonable scruples, no doubt.” 

‘* Quite right that she should think of it in that way, at 
all events. But I believe it was practically settled yesterday. 
She isn’t in very brilliant health, poor girl! I want to get 
her away from that beastly place as soon as possible. I 
shall give myself a longish holiday, and take her to the 





Hilliard burst into a violen' fit of laughter. 
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Continent. A thorough change of that kind would set her 
up wonderfully.” 

‘*She has never been on the Continent ? ” 

‘What a preposterous question! You’re going to 
sleep, sitting here in the dark. Oh, don’t trouble to light 
up for me; I can’t stay much longer.” 

Hilliard had risen, but instead of lighting the lamp he 
turned to the window and stood there drumming with his 
fingers on a pane. 


‘** Are you seriously concerned for me ?” said his friend, 


‘* Does it seem a piece of madness ?” 

** You must judge for yourself, Narramore.” 

“When you have seen her I think you'll take my 
view. 


Of course it’s the very last thing I ever imagined 


ITis pipe fell to the floor and broke ; whereupon he interrupted his 


strange merriment with a savage oath, 
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myself doing; but I begin to see that the talk about fate 
isn't altogether humbug. I want th's girl for my wife, 
and I never met anyone else whom I really did want. She 
suits me exactly. It isn’t as if I thought of marrying an 
ordinary, ignorant, low-class girl. Eve—that ’s her name— 
is very much out of the common, look at her how you 
may. She’s rather melancholy, but that’s a natural result 
of her life.” 

‘** No doubt, as you say, she wants a thorough change, 
remarked Hilliard, smiling in the gloom. 

‘‘That’s it. HIlfer nerves are out of order. Well, I 
thought I should like to tell you this, old chap. You'll 
get over the shock in time. I more than half believe, still, 
hat your moral indignation was genuine. And why not ? 


” 


ought to respect you for it.” 
** Are you going ?” 
‘*T must be in Bristol Road by five 
a cup of Mrs. Stocker’s tea this afternoon. 
that I have kept up a few homely acquaintances ; they may 
be useful. Of course I shall throw over the Birchings and 
that lot. You see now why my thoughts have been running 


promised to drink 
I’m glad now 


” 


on a country house ! 

He went off laughing, 
the fireside. 

Half an hour passed. The fire had burnt low, and the 
room was quite dark. At length Ililliard bestirred himself. 
Ile lit the lamp, drew down the blind, and seated himself 
at the table to write. With great rapidity he covered four 
sides of note-paper, and addressed an envelope. But he 
could be obtained at a 


and his friend sat down again by 


had no postage-stamp. It 

tobacconist’s. 

So he went out, and turned towards a little shop hard 
But when he had stamped the letter he felt undecided 

Eve had promised to come to-morrow, 


by. 
about posting it. 
with Patty. If she again failed him it would be time 
enough to write. If she kept her promise the presence of 
a third person would be an intolerable restraint upon him. 
Yet why?’ Patty might as well know all, and act as judge 
between them. There needed little sagacity to arbitrate in 
a matter such as this. 

To sit at home was impossible. 
of walking, straight on, without object. 
gas-lit perspective of Bradford Street, with its closed, silent 
workshops ; the miserable little canal 
rather than river, sewer rather than canal; up the steep 
ascent to St. Martin’s and the Bull Ring, and the bronze 
between the big 


He walked for the sake 
Down the long 


river 


across 


Nelson, dripping with dirty moisture; 
buildings of New Street, and so to the centre of the town. 
At the corner by the Post Office he stood in idle contempla- 
tion. Rain was still falling, but lightly. The great open 
space gleamed with.shafts of yellow radiance reflected on 
wet asphalt from the numerous lamps. There was little 
traffic. An omnibus clattered by, and a tottery cab, both 
looking rain-soaked. Near the statue of Peel stood a 
hansom, the forlorn horse crooking his knees and hanging 
his hopeless head. The Town Hall colonnade sheltered a 
crowd of people, who were waiting for the rain to stop, that 
they might spend their Sunday evening, as usual, in 
rambling about the streets. Within the building, which 
showed light through all its long windows, a religious 
meeting was in progress, and hundreds of voices peeled 
forth a rousing hymn, fortified with deeper organ-note. 

Hilliard noticed that as rain-drops fell on the heated 
globes of the street-lamps they were thrown off again in 
little jets and puffs of steam. This phenomenon amused 
him for several minutes. He wondered that he had never 
observed it before. 

Easter Sunday. The day had its importance for a 
Christian mind. Did Eve think about that? Perhaps her 
association with him, careless as he was in all such matters, 
had helped to blunt her religious feeling. Yet what hope 
was there, in such a world as this, that she would retain the 
pieties of her girlhood ? 

Easter Sunday. As he walked pondered the 
Christian story, and tried to make something of it. Had it 
any significance for him’? Perhaps, for he had never con- 
sciously discarded the old faith; he had simply let it fall 
But 

he saw the necessity of that. 


on, he 


out of his mind. a woman ought to have religious 
convictions. Yes; Setter 
for him if Eve were in the Town Hall yonder, joining her 
voice with those that sang. 

Better for him. A selfish point of view. But the 
advantage would be hers also. Did he not desire her hap- 
piness? He tried to think so, but after all was ashamed 
to play the sophist with himself. The letter he carried in 
his pocket told the truth. Le had but to think of her as 
married to Robert Narramore and the jealous fury of 
natural man drove him headlong. 

Monday came; it was again a holiday. When would 
the cursed people get back to their toil, and let the world 
resume its wonted grind and clang’ They seemed to have 
been making holiday for a month past. 

Awaiting his visitors, he walked up and down on the 
pavement near the door, until at the street corner there 
appeared a figure he knew. It was Patty Ringrose, again 
unaccompanied. 


XXIV. 

They shook hands without a word, their eyes meeting for 
an instant only. Hilliard led the way upstairs ; and Patty, 
otill keeping an embarrassed silence, sat down on the easy- 
chair. Her complexion was as noticeably fresh as Hilliard’s 


was wan and fatigued. Where Patty’s skin showed a dimple, 
his bore a gash, the result of an accident in shaving this 
morning. 

With hands behind him he stood facing the gil. 

‘** She chose not to come, then ?” 

‘Yes. She asked me to come and see you alone.” 

«« No pretence of headache this time.” 

‘*T don’t think it was a pretence,” faltered Patty, who 
looked very ill at ease, for all the bloom on her checks and 
the clear, childish light in her eyes. 

** Well, then, why hasn’t she come to-day?” 

‘* She has sent a letter for you, Mr. Hilliard.” 

Patty handed the missive, and Hilliard laid it upon the 
table. 

** Am I to read it now ?’ 

‘*T think it’s a long letter.” 

‘** Feels like it. I'll study it at my leisure. 
what it contains ?” 

Patty nodded, her face turned away. 

**And why has she chosen to-day to write to me?” 
Patty kept silence. ‘‘ Anything to do with the call I had 
yesterday from my friend Narramore ?” 

‘* Yes—that’s the reason. But she hus meant to let 
you know for some time.” 

Hilliard drew a long breath. 
letter. 

‘‘She has told me everything,” the girl continued, 
speaking hurriedly. ** Did you know about it before 
yesterday ?” 

‘*T’m not so good an actor as all that. LEve has the 
advantage of me in that respect. She really thought it 
possible that Narramore had spoken before ?” 

** She couldn't be sure.” 

‘‘H’m! Then she didn’t know for certain that Narramore 
was going to talk to me about her yesterday ? ” 

‘*She knew it must come.” 

** Patty, our friend Miss Madeley is a very remarkable 
don’t you think so ?” 


, 


You know 


He fixed his eyes on the 


person 


‘** You mustn’t think she made a plan to deceive you. 
She tells you all about it in the letter, and I’m quite sure 
it’s all true, Mr. Hilliard. 
of it, and I can’t tell you how sorry I feel 

‘I’m not at all sure that there ’s any cause for sorrow,” 
Hilliard interrupted, drawing up a chair and throwing him- 
self uponit. ‘‘ Unless you mean that you are sorry for Eve.” 


I was astonished when I heard 


” 


‘*T meant that as well.” 

‘*Let us understand each other. 
told you 

‘* Everything, from beginning to end. I had no idea of 
what happened in London before we went to Paris. And she 
She doesn’t know how she could do 


How much has she 


does so repent of it! 
it. She wishes you had refused her.” 

‘So do I.” 

‘* But you saved her—she can never forget that. You 
mustn’t think that she only pretends to be grateful. . She 
will be grateful to you as long as she lives. I know she 
will.” 

‘*On condition that I—what ?” 

Patty gave him a bewildered look. 

‘* What does she ask of me now ?” 

‘‘She’s ashamed to ask anything. She fears you will 
never speak to her again.” 

Hilliard meditated, then glanced at the letter. 

‘‘T had better read this now, I think, if 
let me.”’ 

** Ves please do 


He tore open the envelope, and disclosed two sheets of 


you will 


” 


lor several minutes 
furtive 


covered with writing. 
Patty now and then gave a 


note-paper, 
there was silence ; 
glance at her companion’s face as he was reading. At 
length ho put the letter down again, softly. 
‘* There ’s something more here than I expected. Can 
tell heard from Narramore this 

morning 7” 

‘** She has had no letter.” 

‘“‘T see. And what does she 
Narramore and me yesterday ”” 

‘* She is wondering what you told him.” 

‘* She takes it for granted, in this letter, that I have put 
Well, hadn't I a 


you me whether she 


suppose passed between 


an end to everything between them. 
right to do so?” 

‘‘Of course you had,” Patty replied, with emphasis. 
‘* And she knew it must come. She never really thought 


that she could marry Mr. Narramore. gave him no 


She 
promise.” 

‘** Only corresponded with him, and made appointments 
with him, and allowed him to feel sure that she would be 
his wife.” 

‘* Eve has behaved very strangely. 
She ought to have told you that she had been to see 
It’s always best to be 


I can’t understand 
her. 
him, and that he wrote to her. 
straightforward. See what trouble she has got herself into!” 

Hilliard took up the letter again, and again there was a 
long silence. 

‘* Have you said good-bye to her ? ” were his next words. 

‘* She’s going to meet me at the station to see me off.” 

‘* Did she come from Dudley with you?” 

‘‘No.” 

‘Tt’s all very well to make use of you for this dis- 
agreeable business——” 

“Oh, 1 didn’t. mind it!” broke in Patty, with irrele- 
vant cheerfulness, 
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‘*A woman who does such things as this should have 
the courage to go through with it. She ought to have 
come herself, and have told me that. She was aiming at 
much better things than J could have promised her. ‘There 
would have been something to admire in that. The worst 
of it is she is making me feel ashamed of her. I’d rather 
have to do with a woman who didn’t care a rap for my 
feelings than with a weak one, who tried to spare me to 
advantage herself at the same time. There’s nothing like 
courage, whether in good or evil—what do you think? 
Does she like Narramore ?” 

‘*T think she does,” faltered Patty, nervously stroking 
her dress. 

** Is she in love with him ?” 

‘*T—I really don’t know!” 

**Do you think she ever was in love with anyone, or 
ever will be?” 

Patty sat mute. 

** Just tell me what you think.” 

‘I’m afraid she never—Oh, I don’t like to say it, 
Mr. Hilliard!” 

‘*That she never was in love with me? I know it.’ 

Ilis tone caused Patty to look up at him, and what she 
saw in his face made her say quickly : 

‘‘T am so sorry; Lam indeed! You deserve 

‘*Never mind what I deserve,” Hilliard interrupted 
with a grim smile. ‘‘ Something less than hanging, I hope. 
That fellow in London; she was fond of him?” 

The girl whispered an assent. 

‘** A pity I interfered.” 

“Oh! But think what 

‘* We won't discuss it, Patty. It’s a horrible thing to 
be mad about a girl who cares no more for you than for an 
old glove; but it’s a fool’s part to try to win her by the 
way of gratitude. When we came back from Paris I ought 
Perhaps— 


no more of 


’ 


” 


” 


to have gone my way, and left her to go hers. 
it’s just possible—if I had seemed to think 
her ‘ 

Patty waited, but he did not finish his speech. 

‘* What are you going to do, Mr. Hilliard ¥” 

** Yes, that’s the question. Shall I hold her to her 
promise? She says here that she will keep her word if I 
demand it.”’ 

‘* She says that!” Patty exclaimed, with startled eyes. 

** Didn't you know ?” 

‘She told me it was impossible. But perhaps she didn’t 
mean it. Who can tell what she means?” 

For the first time there sounded a petulance in the 
girl’s voice. Her lips closed tightly, and she tapped with 
her foot on the floor. 

‘* Did she say that the other thing was also impossible 
to marry Narramore ?”’ 

‘ She thinks it is, after what you’ve told him.” 

‘* Well, now,” said Hilliard, ‘‘ as a matter of fact I told 
him nothing.” 

Patty stared, a new light in her eyes. 

** You told him—nothing ? ” 

‘I just let him suppose that I had never heard the 
girl’s name before.” 

‘* Oh, how kind of you! How 

‘** Please to remember that it wasn’t very easy to tell the 
truth. What sort of figure should I have made?” 

‘It’s too bad of Eve! It’s cruel! I can never like 
her as I did before.” 

**Oh, she’s very interesting. 
to talk about.” 

‘*T don’t like her, and I shall tell her so before I leave 
What right she to make people so 


She gives one such a lot 


Birmingham. has 
miserable ? ” 
** Only one, after all.” 

‘Do you mean that you will let 
Narramore ’”’ Patty asked with interest. 
‘* We shall have to talk about that.” 

‘Tf L were you I should never see her again ! ” 
‘* The probability is that we shall see each other many 


her marry Mr. 


a time.” 

‘Then you haven't Mr. 
exclaimed the girl, with a flush on her cheeks. 

‘* More than you think, perhaps,” he answered between 
his teeth. 

**Men are very strange,” 
voice of scorn, mitigated by timidity. 

‘* Yes, we play queer pranks when women have made 
you think I should have too much 
pride to care any more for her. The truth is that for years 
to come I shall tremble all through whenever she is near 
me. Such love as I have felt for Eve won't be trampled 
out like a spark. It’s the best and the worst part of my 
life. No woman can ever be to me what Eve is.” 

Abashed by the grave force of this utterance, Patty 
shrank back into the chair, and held her peace. 

‘*You will very know what comes of it all,” 
Hilliard continued, with a sudden change of voice. ‘ It 
has to be decided pretty quickly, one way or another.” 

‘* May I tell Eve what you have said to me?” the girl 
asked with diffidence. 

** Yes, anything that I have said.” 

Patty lingered a little, then, as her companion said no 
more, she rose. 

‘*T must say good-bye, Mr. Hilliard.” 

“Tam afraid your holiday hasn't been as pleasant as 


much courage, Hilliard !” 


Patty commented in a low 


slaves of us. I suppose 


soon 


you expected,” 
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‘* Oh, I have enjoyed myself very much. And I hope ”— 
her voice wavered —‘‘ I do hope it’ll be all right. I’m sure 
you ll do what seems best.”’ 

“TI shall do what I find myself obliged to, Patty. 
Good-bye, I won’t offer to go with you, for I should be 
poor company.” 

Ile conducted her to the foot of the stairs, again shook 
hands with her, put all his goodwill into a smile, and 
watched her walk away with a step not so light as usual. 
Then he returned to Eve's letter. It gave him a detailed 
account of her relations with Narramore. ‘‘ I went to him 
because I couldn’t bear to live idle any longer; I had no 
other thought in my mind. If he had been the means of 
my finding work, I should have confessed it to you at once. 
But I was tempted into answering his letters. . . . I knew 
I was behaving wrongly; I can’t defend myself... . . I 
have never concealed my faults from you—the greatest 
of them is my fear of poverty. I believe it is this that has 
prevented me from returning your love as I wished to do. 
For a long time I have been playing a deceitful part, and 
the strange thing is that I knew my exposure might come 
at any moment. I seem to have been led on by a sort of 
despair. Now I am tired of it; whether you were prepared 
for this or not, I must tell you. ... I don’t 
ask you to release me. I have been wronging 
you and acting against my conscience, and if you 
can forgive me I will try to make up for the ill I 
have done. .. .” 

How much of this could he believe? Gladly 
he would have fooled himself into believing it 
all, but the rational soul in him cast out credulity. 
Every phrase of the letter was calculated for its 
impression. And the very risk she had run, was 
not that tooa matter of deliberate speculation ? 
She might succeed in her design upon Narramore ; 


if she failed, the poorer man was still to be 
counted upon, for she knew the extent of her 
power over him. It was worth the endeavour. 


Perhaps, in her insolent self-confidence, she did 
not fear the effect on Narramore of the disclosure 
that might be made to him. And who could say 
that her boldness was not likely to be justified ? 

He burned with wrath against her, the wrath 
of a hopelessly infatuated Thoughts of 
revenge, no matter how ignoble, 
mind. She counted on his slavish spirit, and even 
in saying that she did not ask him to release her, 
she saw herself already released. At each re- 
perusal of her letter he felt more resolved to 
disappoint the hope that inspired it. When she 
learnt from Patty that Narramore still 
ignorant of her history, how would she exult! But 
that joy should be brief. In the name of common 
honesty he would protect his friend. If Narramore 
chose to take her with his eyes open 

Jealous frenzy kept him pacing the room for an 
hour or two. Then he went forth and haunted 
the neighbourhood of New Street Station until 
within five minutes of the time of departure of 
Patty’s train. If Eve kept her promise to see the 
girl off, he might surprise her upon the platform. 

From the bridge crossing the lines he surveyed 
the crowd of people that waited by the London 
train, a bank-holiday train taking back a freight 
of excursionists. There amid he discovered Eve, 
noted her position, descended to the platform, and 
The train moved 


man. 
harassed his 


was 


got as near to her as possible. 
off. As Eve turned away among the dispersing 
people, he stepped to meet her. 


To be continued 





The new Italian Ambassador to the Court of 
St. James’s is General Ferrero, who visited the 
Queen just prior to her Majesty’s departure for 
the Continent. His striking face recalls early 
portraits of Victor Emmanuel. Ferrero 
has made his first speech in England at a public 
dinner, gracefully alluding to British trade in a few 
sentences delivered in French. The King of Italy has a 
very high opinion of his representative, who has already 


General 


created a favourable impression in this country. 


Mr. Goldwin Smith has told the Canadians many home 
truths—too many, perhaps, for their and his perfect peace 
of mind, but he is not always in the scolding mood. Just 
before he left Toronto for his spring visit to Washington, 
he was announced to respond to the toast of ‘‘ Canada” 
at the annual journalists’ festival. The Imperialistic 
journalists were up in arms. ‘ Fancy,” they exclaimed, 
‘entrusting the reply to this patriotic toast to a gentle- 
man who would, if he could, hand Canada over to the United 
States!” They must wish now they had not spoken, for 
Mr. Smith was as appreciative of Canadian virtues and of 
Canada’s future as Sir John Macdonald himself could have 
been. ‘‘ We have here,” he said, ‘‘ five millions of people, 
probably as industrious, as energetic, as moral, as any five 
millions in the world.” And again: ‘‘ Canada has certainly 
kept pace with other countries in this electric age, and we 
may feel confident that, whatever our external relations 
may be, we shall be ourselves, and as such play a worthy 
part in the great drama of the Anglo-Saxon race, and a 
still greater part in the drama of humanity.” The “our” 
and ‘‘ we” are interesting and suggestive. 
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BUTTER’S SPREAD TOO THICK.” 


BY ANDREW LANG, 


“THE 


Will the Poets forgive me for a few really not ill-natured 
remarks ? ‘These are not addressed so much to the Poets 
(and when I say Poets I do not, at this moment, include 
Mr. William Morris, Mr. Swinburne, or Mr. Bridges) as to 
their critics. To these gentlemen one would recall the 
caustic observation of the carpenter, ‘‘ The butter’s spread 
too thick!” The thickness of the butter might have 
remained all unknown to myself, had not an ingenious 
publisher covered a whole page of the Atheneum with it, 
regardless of expense. Here we have the commodity 
unmixed, or unmixed with anything less sympathetic than 
molasses. To name the Poets (who must feel like flies 
in a honey-pot, clogged about the wings) is repugnant 
to me. They did not review like 
Mr. Crummles, they may wonder who puts these things 
into the newspapers. So do I wonder! To be sure, 
I put one of the things in myself; but I do not compare 
Richard, or Henry 


themselves, and, 


Thomas, to Shakspere, Coleridge, 


Shelley, Keats, Charles Lamb, Homer, Aristophanes, or 


How much of this could he believe? 


I only say that a certain book is a remarkable 
Modest is the praise 
the other critical 


Dante. 
book, ‘‘and that you may lay to.” 
compared with the enthusiasm of 
gentlemen. 

First, then, our sober old Spectator discovers that, as to 
quality, Mr. A is ‘“‘on a level with Matthew Arnold and 
Tennyson, if not with Wordsworth.” 

Mon Dieu ! 

Mr. B, according to another journal, is the sort of 
person whom Shakspere would have called by a familiar 
form of his Christian name. This may very well be so: 
one does not know Shakspere’s habits, and perhaps every- 
body at the Mermaid was called “ Dick” or ‘‘ Bob.” 
Nobody at Will’s called Mr. Pope “Sandy”; but other 
times, other manners. I am sure that, even at the 
Mermaid, Mr. B would have been admired. Still, to be 
named with Shakspere is trying to an author's modesty. 
Sir Walter observed that he, for one, ‘‘ was not fit to tie 
Shakspere’s brogues,”’ and Thackeray wished he could have 
run Shakspere’s errands. Neither of these not undis- 
tinguished authors aspired to call Shakspere ‘‘ Will,” or to 
be called by him ‘ Bill,” or ‘* Wat.” 

Mr. C belongs, according to a third journal, to ‘the 
small band” which ‘ have their poetical genius, or some- 
thing approaching to it.” This tiny company includes 
Mr. Swinburne—and Mr. D. 








As the judge at Rouen said to Alexandre Dumas, 

Mr. C is, so another censor remarks, 
‘“There are degrees.” He is 
IIe ought to be placed (not exactly 


‘there are degrees.” 
‘‘almost Miltonic.” 
poet of the first rank.” 


“anew 


with Milton, but) ‘with Cowley and Crashaw.” With a 
good deal of Crashaw, certainly ! 
Mr. E writes such poctry as Herrick might have 


Happily, Herrick lived more 


This makes 


written had he lived now. 
than two hundred years ago, and lived first. 
a difference. Mr. Ealso speaks ‘‘ with the tongues of angels, 
such as Herrick and Lovelace.” 

Lovelace ! 

Mr. I’ is only “simple, charming, and inspired.” Ie 
may also “be called distinguished.” ‘His poem is 
redolent of sunshine,” and Lord Rayleigh may find out 
what sunshine is redolent of. 

Then follow eleyen critics on one book in prose, and 
nine of the team equal the author in renown with Charles 
Lamb. When critics are unanimous, their unanimity is 
wonderful. 

On tabulating our results, we 
‘* What times are these! 

Despite our losses we 


exclaim, like Leo X., 
It is a joy to be alive!” 
have gentlemen, all employ- 


ing the same publisher, who are equivalents 
for 
Matthew Arnold, 
Tennyson, 
Wordsworth (¥) 


) 
We have a gentleman ‘‘ whom the Muses love,” 
and whom Shakspere would have liked to call by 
We have another 
gentleman who is a satisfactory substitute (more 


some endearing petit nom. 


or less) for 


/ 


Milton, 
( ‘ow ley, 
Crashaw, 


and who is, or should be, ‘‘in the prominent ranks 
of fame.” Herrick and Lovelace we need not envy 
to the Saint and Martyr, for her present Majesty's 
reign is glorified with the worthy rival of these 
**Tell me not, Love, I am unkind,” 
unkind 


old glories. 
these critics may say to their poets. If 
they be, it is only by 
Finally, we are forbidden to repine that Elia is 


excess of kindness. 


silent. 

IT am not denying that these praises are 
deserved, but, if they be not exaggerated, what 
are we to say about Mr. Swinburne ‘or Mr. 


William Morris ? 
the rhymes of all these authors singing in their 
hearts, as we that are old used to recite “The 
Hymn to Proserpine,” or ‘‘ Ilicet,” or what you 
please of Mr. Swinburne’s to ourselves 


Do the critics go about with 


aye, and 
as we do still’ One cannot be certain whether or 
not the critics thus revel foolishly in the poems 
of Messrs. A, B, C, D, E, and F. I would not, 
for one, give the “ Ballad of Shameful Death” 
or ‘*The Blue Closet” for all the whole poetic 
production of all the letters of the alphabet, as 
far as that production is known to me. This is 
not an argument at all, but the expression of a 
private preference. Still, I would venture to 
suggest to a critic that, when he is inclined to 
compare the new wine with the old, he should 
first take a good draught of the old; should re- 
read a play of Shakspere, a dozen lyrics of Herrick, 
“The Lotus-Eaters” of Tennyson, a book of 
**Paradise Lost,” the few little masterpieces of 
Colonel Richard Lovelace. And then he should 
sip a glass or two of the new tap. If he is 
quite assured in his own mind after this process 
that ‘‘the new is better” 
then by all means let him say so. 
he may be right. But if he judges 
reference to his texts, in a fond enthusiasm, very 


or as good as the old, 
Very possibly 
without 
likely he may be wrong. Some men’s minds are 
hugely taken with the new; others are almost slavishly 
enamoured of the old. It is hard to steer the middle course. 
And I doubt if these sweet enthusiasts have steered on that 
course successfully. No blame attaches to the poets, who, 
indeed, are rather to be pitied than condemned if, as one 
‘cannot help thinking, ‘‘ the butter’s spread too thick.” It 
is a generous fault—a fault on the right side, but it is apt 
to provoke a perhaps too violent reaction. Indeed, a good 
deal of nonsense is being written by reviewers, but very 
little harm is done to literature. 





Tho Speaker of the House of Commons leaves a record 
of fine speeches behind which it will be difficult for his 
successor to equal. His first address after his appointment 
to the Chair astonished the House as much as it charmed 
all listeners by its dignity and native eloquence. Mr. 
Peel’s modest allusions to his own shortcomings and to the 
great name which he bore were particularly appreciated. 
Since then the world has had an opportunity of revising 
his estimate of his powers, and also of seeing how well he 
has sustained the honour of his distinguished father. On 
education Mr. Peel has spoken with felicity several times 
in his constituency, and his tribute to the late Master of 
salliol will not easily be forgotten by those who heard it 
at Burlington House. 
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SCIENCE JOTTINGS. 
BY DR. ANDREW WILSON. 


Of late years a considerable amount of attention has 
been given to the habits, structure, and general natural 
history of the spider class. In almost every aspect 
in which an animal class can be studied the spiders 
present exceptionally interesting features. Thus their 
evolution from lower forms has always formed a topic for 
discussion; their bodily structure presents many points 
of interest, from their poison-apparatus to their web- 
spinning mechanism; while their diverse habits no less 
tempt the natural historian as subjects of study. When 
one knows how Madame Spider has solved the woman’s 
rights question, and that she not only lords it over her 
husband, but on oecasion may end a domestic discussion 
by devouring him, it is clear the sociology of the 
arachnidans may also claim attention as a fit and proper 
study in the evolution of the family life. I notice in the 
programmes of lecture societies that the spider class now 
and then receives its due meed of attention, and through 
the medium of the platform it is therefore to be hoped 
the public may be led to regard these animals with 
somewhat different feelings from those with which their 
appearance has been greeted in the past. 


A curious fact regarding spiders is their classification, 
by the public, as “insects.” Just as frogs and toads and 
newts—which are not reptiles at all, and differ widely in 
structure from the latter animals—are regarded as being 
closely related to the snakes and lizards, so spiders are cor- 
sidered to be part and parcel of the insect domain. This is 
very far from the truth. The spiders are a much more 
venerable race than the insects, and their genealogical tree 
has grown in lines altogether different from those which 
bear the fortunes of the insect-group. In structure the 
two classes are as different as in habits; and altogether 
the spider may be regarded as anatomically, and I should 
certainly say, on the whole, psychically, superior to the insect. 
Whoever lacks a study in natural history may do many a less 
satisfactory thing, intellectually speaking, than turn his 
or her) attention to the arachnidans. Not the least 
1dvantageous feature of such a study is the possibility of 
pursuing it in well-nigh every place, from a kitchen toa 
forest, where spiders are to be found. 


I confess that these reflections on spiders have been 
suggested by an interesting paper by Mr. R. I. Pocock on 
the Origin and Evolution of the Web-Spinning Habits of 
Spiders. Mr. Pocock points out that in the little book- 
scorpions and their allies, which-may be regarded as repre- 
senting more nearly than spiders a primitive and ancestral 
type of the spider clan, silk-producing glands are to be 
found. The silk is used in the book-secorpions to make 
cocoons for the protection of the eggs, so that the assumption 
is a fair and legitimate one that the silk was first of all 
employed to make the egg-cases in question; and this 
instinct of egg-protection we see to-day illustrated in the 
spiders themselves. Now, from this first and 
step, it is comparatively easy in the evolution of the 
web - spinning habit to trace a second. The mother- 
spider carries her nursery about with her as an 
original trait; and some spiders, of course, illustrate this 
habit to-day. But, as Mr. Pocock points out, such a custom 
must interfere with the spider's activity and freedom of 
movement, be sides making her a conspicuous object of 
attack by enemies. Hence, in pure self-defence, the 
mother-spider would find it advantageous to adopt another 
method of egg- protection by concealment. The web 
would naturally be used to conceal the eggs it is held, and 
would serve also as a covering and retreat for the mother- 
spider herself. With an aperture left in the web for 
entrance and exit, we get thus the form of the most 
primitive of spiders’ webs, the tubular nest. When the 
young had left this parental abode, the parent would remain 
as a kind of dowager in her own domicile. 


stage 


Now, some spiders remain still in this stage of home- 
development and house-building. When the evolution of 
the spider’s home proceeded, it appears to have taken place 
along two main lines. One line culminates to-day in the 
trap-door nest. This seems to be more properly the direct 
development of the tube with which the spider's dwelling- 
construction began. The other line of development leads 
from the tube to the actual web which is used for the capture 
of prey. In the tube-dwelling, Mr. Pocock maintains, the 
leading idea represented has been the necessity and advan- 
tage of concealment from enemies, such as wasps. In the 
web-spinning line of development, the main incentive 
appears to have been the procuring of food in an easy and 
efficient fashion. How the web first began may be an open 
question. Some authorities suggest that a few threads spun 
by chance around the mouth of the tubular home may 
have represented the first stage of web-evolution. Every- 
body knows that the primary incentive in the evolution 
of any new habit or structure is the fact of its being found 
to be useful and advantageous to the species; therefore, if 
the original web-spinner found a greater measure of 
security by guarding the entrance to its nest in the manner 
described, it is not irrational to believe in the spee ly 
extension and growth of this habit of web-spinning. 


So als , there are all degrees and stages traceable betwe nh 
the very perfect orbicular web ot the Epeira, or garden- 
spider, and others of its class, with more primitive and 
simple snares, As Mr. Pocock takes the trouble to 
point out, there is a tropical spider Nephilenqys whose 
web is actually intermediate in structure between the 
beautiful snare of Epeira and a tunnel-weaving 
Dictyna), which latter type, as we have seen, represents the 
more primitive idea of the spider domicile, such, indeed, 
as we also see in the tunnel-like abode of the house- 
spider, or Teqenaria. Even from this last we can £0 
back to tunnel or tube weavers, which only build their 
web in the breeding season, thus carrying us to the stage 
when the web, as we have seen, was merely a protection 
for the eggs. The web of a spider can thus be shown, like 
so many other very common objects, to involve in the 
elucidation of its history principles of like kind to those 
which demonstrate the hows and whys of the highest 
existence. 


species 
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CHESS. 
TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
Communications for this department should be addressed lo the Chess Editor. 


J D_D (Bedford Park).—Your problem bears evidence of some constructive 
skill, but wants point and style. In some cases there are three different 
mates on at once. We shall be pleased to examine further contributions. 

G D (Penshurst).—-Would it not be better for you to learn chess before you 
attempt tocriticise! In the event you mention either the Black Bishop or 
the Black Rook would take off the White Rook when check is discovered. 

E J S Horwoop (Tunbridge Wells'.—The question you ask does not call 
for reply in this department. Write to the office. 

Apna, AND MANY Oruers.—In Problem No. 2658 after Q to K 4th Black 
replies with K to Q 3rd. The Black Rook will then count for something 
if White replies with Q to K 5th. 

Dr F Sr.—Your last contribution can be solved by 1. R takes P (ch), K to 
B 5th; 2. K to R 6th, ete. 

A Cross.—Another way of solving your problem is by 1. K to B 3rd. 

W 8 Fenotiosa (Salem, Mass, U.S.A.)—Thanks for problem, which we 
hope to find correct. (1) No code of acknowledged authority permits it. 

2) No. 

Correct Sotvuriox or Proniem No. 2645 received from EC Uhthoff 

(Mungindi, Queensland) ; of Nos. 2650 and 2651 from Dr. A R V Sastry 
Mysore) ; of No. 2654 from Jas Jones (Jacksonville, Florida) and Joseph 
Stephenson (Philadelphia); of No. 2655 from F Leete (Sudbury); of 
No. 2656 from Hereward, Edward J Sharpe, Emile Frau (Lyons), R 8 
Henshaw (Bracknell), F Leete (Sudbury), and R G P Brownrigg (Preston, 
Suffolk) ; of No. 2657 from J Whittingham (Welshpool), R S Henshaw, 
J Bailey (Newark), F A Carter (Maldon), Captain J A Challice (Great 
Yarmouth), J C Ireland, H S Brandreth, and W H §8 (Peterborough). 
Sotutioxs or Prorprem No. 2658 received from G T Hughes 
Athy), C B Penny, Edward J Sharpe, R H Brooks, R 8S Henshaw, 
W HS (Peterborough), Hereward, W Voller, H T Bailey, L Desanges, 
L, Penfold, H F Evans, J Dixon, J C Ireland, J George Thursfield 
Wednesbury), T G (Ware), J E Reid-Cuddon, F Carter (Maldon), 

C M A B, Marie 8 Priestley (Bangor, County Down), F Waller (Luton), 

Emile Frau (Lyons), M A Eyre (Folkestone), W P Hind, P G R (Leaming- 

ton), W David (Cardiff>, Mrs Kelly (of Kelly), EE H, F WC (Edgbaston), 

F B Guerin (Guernsey), Sorrento, E B Foord, F Leete (Sudbury), 

J S Wesley (Exeter), T Roberts. Mr and Mrs H B Byrnes (Torquay), 

F Lueas, Dr F St, T Butcher (Cheltenham), Oliver Icingla, M Hobhouse, 

W R B (Clifton', Mrs. Wilson (Plymouth), W R Raillem, Meursius 

Brussels), Z Ingold (Frampton), C E Perugini, Charles Burnett, 

R Worters (Canterbury), E Louden, C Cattley Carter (Hull), A E 

McClintock (Kingstown), W A Barnard, (Uppingham), Charles Wagner, 

Leopold Wagner (Vienna), M Burke, Rev. W Faure (Courtrai), Alpha, 

G Douglas Angas, J 5 Martin (Kidderminster), W J Stables (Chelten- 

ham), Enfield, W Wright, J C Dollman, Shadforth, The Elms (Rams- 

gate), E J 8 Horwood (Tunbridge Wells), F J Candy, Dawn, Ubique, 
and H C Newte. 


rn ‘ 
Correct 


By C. W. 
WHITE. BLACK. 

1. R to B 2nd B or P takes R 

2. B to Q 5th Any move 

3. Mates 


So.vution or Prostest No. 2657 Sunbury). 


PROBLEM No. 2660 
By O. H. Prior. 


BLACK. 
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WHITER. 


White to play, and mate in three moves, 
CHESS IN HASTINGS. 
The following consultation game was played between Messrs. A. ALoor and 
H. Cuapman against Mr. J. H. Buacksvexe and Miss Hickman. 
Queen's Gambit. 

pLack (Mr. J. | WHITE B 
H. B. & Miss H.) | (Messrs. A. and C.) H. B. & Miss H 
1. P to EQ 4th P to Q 4th 17. K to R sq R to R 3rd 

2. P to Q B 4th P takes P Kt to K 4th is more 

Ee ee eG jp | bas DOW time for some 

generally avoided, as the Pawn cannot be P to B 4th Kt takes P 
a . Q takes Q Kt takes Q 

3. P to K 3rd K to Kt 2nd R to Qsq 

This has in all cases the effect . P to R 3rd K R to Q Srd 
ing White's Q P 22. R to Q 3rd Kt to Kt 4th 
4. B takes P 23. R to K sq K to B sq 

5. P takes P 24. R (from K sq 
6. Kt to K B 3rd to Q sq 

7. Kt to B 3rd 25. Kt to B 4th 
&. Castles }. Kt to K 2nd 
9. Q to Q 3rd P to B 31d 

The intention being. if B takes Kt; 10 K to B sq 
Q takes B, Q takes QP; 11. Q takes QKtl’,| 99 Kt takes P 
om ”. Kt to Kt 2nd 
. B to @ Sth 


WHITE Lack ‘Mr. J 


Messrs. A. and C 


P to K 4th 
if isolat- 


P takes P 

Kt to K B 3rd 
B to K 2nd 
Castles 

B to K Et Sth 


P to B 4th 

R to R Sth 

P to B 5th 

Rto Kt 3rd 

R takes P 

R to B 3rd 

Kt takes B P 

Kt (from B 3rd 
takes P 

2. B takes Kt Kt takes B 
Persistently declining to allow White to 

escape from his thraldom 


| 33. Rto Q8th (ch) K to B 2nd 


9 Kt to B 3rd 

10. B to K 3rd B takes Kt 

11. P takes B Q to Q 2nd 

12. K Rto Q aq Q to R 6th 

3. B to B 4th Q KR to’ Q sq 

14. Kt to K 2nd Kt to K R 4th 

15. B takes Q B P 

An snwiee tee as — demon- 

althoug $ to Kt Srd seems to 
t temporat y relief The text move 35. K to B 2nd 

seeing that it allows Black to dispose of | 96. K to K sq 

the maly real defensive piece, is inferior) 97 BR takes Kt 

play 


K to Kt 3rd 
Kt to Q7 (dis ch 
R takes Kt 
R takes R 

te resigns. The two c "a s 
15 B to Q 3rd * Kline's ie ae po ny Bs y te 
16. B takes B R takes B victory , 


The annual match between the Universities of Oxford and Cambridge 
will be played at the British Chess Club on March 28. There will be the 
usual contests with London clubs during the previous week. 


Death continues busy among us, and this week we record with deep 
regret the decease of Mr. W.N. Potter. A few years ago he was perhaps 
the mest pervading feature of London chess, where his reputation over the 
board and his authority as an analyst were alike undisputed. He was a 
pillar of strength to the City Club in its palmiest days, editing the magazine 
brought out under its auspices, and conducting, with Mr. Steinitz, its 
correspondence games with Vienna. He alse edited the column in Land 
and Water, and for a short time previous to its termination, the game 
department in the ‘“‘ Westminster Papers.’’ A certain want of imagination 
alone prevented him from taking rank with the highest masters, his style 
being cautious to a tedious degree. He was personally very popular, and 
his sterling straightforwardness commanded respect even from those who 
differed with him on questions that sometimes set chess circles by the ears 
When he retired, ten years ago, he left behind him no memories but of the 
kindliest character, and he will not be readily forgotten by any who had the 
pleasure of his acquaintance. 
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THE LADIES’ COLUMN. 


BY MRS. FENWICK~MILLER,. 

It is a quarter of a century since the Second Empire fell, 
and though a ‘“‘ Worth” gown has always been « desirable 
possession, it is as a relic of that, one of the most extravagant 
and audacious periods of costume, that the artist who 
has just died must be considered. ‘The distinguishing 
feature of the dresses of the house, I have i 
has been the originality and daring of the combinations. 
The most startling colours and the most incongruous 
trimmings were nevertheless made to produce an effect 
sometimes really artistic, or, even if not beautiful, at any 
rate, as Zola says, ‘‘adorably ugly.” ‘hat novelist has 
given an account of how Worth, in those times cf 
extravagance and selfish waste, treated his idle and 
profligate customers. ‘‘'lhey often had to wait in the 
antechamber for hours; there were there some twenty 
soliciting and awaiting their turn, soaking biscuits in 
madeira, taking refreshment at the big centre table, or 
dragging about bottles and plates: of little cakes. These 
ladies were as if at home, and conversed freely. . . Then, 
when the great Worms received at length, the master 
absorbed himself in the spectacle of his chent. He made 
Renée stand before a glass that reached from the carpet to 
the ceiling, and drew himself back with a frowning eye- 
brow, while the young lady, impressed, held her breath, 
not to move. And at the ond of some minutes the 
master, as if taken and shaken by inspiration, painted 
vith great jerky strokes the masterpiece that he 
had just conceived, crying in sharp phrases, ‘ Robe 
Montespan in (faye cendrée!—the train passing in 
front into a rounded basque—big knots of grey satin 
lifting it on the hips—and, finally, a tablier of pearl-grey 
tulle, bouillonné, the pleatings divided by bands of grey 
satin.’ He drew back once more, appearing to descend 
from the heights of his genius, and, with the triumphant 
grimace of the Pythoness on her tripod, added: ‘ We will 
pose in the hair on this gay head the butterfly of Psyche 
with wings of changing azure.’ But at other times 
inspiration was restive. The illustrious Worms called on 
it vainly, concentrating his faculties to a pure loss. He 
tortured his eyebrows, became livid, took his poor head 
between his two hands and shook it in vain; and, over- 
come, throwing himself into a fauteuil—‘ No,’ murmured 
he in a melancholy voice, ‘no, not to-day; it is not 
possible, these ladies are unreasonable; the spring is 
dried up.’ And showing Renée to the door, he would 
repeat ‘ Not possible, not possible, dear lady; you must 
come back another day. J do net feel you this morning.’ ”’ 
What Worth did to gain his fame, then, was to make each 
client a dress of an original kind, something to herself, a 
costume that either in fact did, or at least allowed her to 
suppose that it did, suit her own particular style; and, 
further, he designed and settled it entirely for her, saving 
her the agony and responsibility of any choosing for herself. 
Werth did not like the *‘ tailor-made” ; he did not originate 
or willingly accept it, and so he said that it made ladies look 
like stable-boys. But in this style he met with English 
rivals, and he who had overmastered all that was purely 
French was conquered by his own countrymen. It isa 
very instructive fact that the real lead of modern fashion 
in France has been taken by English talent. 

The width of the new spring bonnets is something that 
needs to be seen to be realised. It is the result of the 
undoubted fact that the sleeves of the gowns are to be 
wider than ever; if the head be not enlarged to match, 
the whole person is ‘‘out of drawing.” Some new hats 
are exactly like the old Directoire ones—the genuine ones, 
I mean, of the end of the last century. ‘Lhey are more 
like a church beadle’s cocked hat than anything else worn 
in modern times; the straw shape, three times as wide as 
it is broad, sitting narrowly across the centre of the head, 
and ending in pronounced curly tails above the ears. As 
the bonnets are made to be worn with hair dressed in a 
low set ‘‘ bun” at the back of the head, it follows that 
the shapes are not made with distinct crowns, but 
flat and only slightly bent round to follow the natural 
shape of the top of the cranium, coming well down to 
the ears so that they sit on very comfortably ; and then the 
efforts of the milliner are directed to making the trimming 
stand out as wide at each side of the head as she possibly 
can. Spikes of flowers, frills of lace, jet ornaments, net 
embroidered so as to be stiffened and made glittering with 
an incrustation of sequins or iridescent beads; lace of 
horsehair (the novelty of the season), made by hand like 
real lace, but as stiff as it is delicate and fragile looking; 
bows of ribbon, not set quite across the front but made to 
appear wider than they really are by means of starting 
suddenly from the sides of the shape, while the centre fits 
closely above the brow; bead-encrusted ornaments of the 
Mercury wing shape—all are found amidst the width- 
giving devices of trimming. However it is accomplished 
take care that your new bonnet has width of adornment 
set somewhere between the brow and the ears if you want to 
look in the mode. 

A typical new bonnet has a flat shape of iridescent 
green pajllettes, with a band of black velvet narrowly across 
the front, passing into two big bows of the same, one sitting 
out at either side of the face; above these rise Mercury 
wingsin the black horsehair (or ‘‘ crinoline”’) lace embroidered 
with similar spangles tothe shape, anda stiff brush aigrette in 
blue to match rises in the centre, crowning all. ‘dhe crino 
line lace, being the newest thing out in millinery, is very 
expensive. A toque (stringless) bonnet of mixed green 
and blue straw has a cluster of roses of a deep magenta 
shade at each side in front, and above these, sticking 
out very wide, wings of jet, with two big shot-ribbon 
pleated bows above and wider than these again. 
Another feature of the new millinery is that the backs fre- 
quently have some trimming put, falling down so as partly 
to cover the ‘“‘bun’’—in some cases it is so marked 
as to lead to a suspicion that it is a step towards the 
‘* curtains” that our grandmothers wore. The crown of 
ene model is of net all closely sewn over with moonlight 
paillettes ; it is trimmed in front with two wide bows of shot 
blue and purple ribbon, and in them are placed two large jet 
pins sticking out, while at the back a little trail of pink 
roses falls at each side of the ‘‘ bun,” and an aigrette cf 
rosebuds and foliage finishes off the front, tall-upstanding 
behind the bows and pins. 
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MURATTI’S CIGARETTES are guaranteed 


Manufactured from the choicest growths of Turkish | 
Tobacco, and are acknowledged by connoisseurs to be 
* the finest in the market. 
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THE SPOT 
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ST nfluenza 


In our judgment, Homocea should prove almost a specific for 
ordinary cases of Influenza... At first, put a little up the nostrils, 
and then, one hour afterwards, take a lump about the size of a 
hazel nut internally. This is easily done by throwing it back in 
the throat, and swallowing some water. Homocea contains 
nothing injurious--no LAUDANUM, MENTHOL, MINERAL, or 
NARCOTIC. 

As a preventive of Influenza, some should be put up the 
nostrils two or three times a day. Ii the nose, eyes and throat are 
affected, half a teaspoonful might be put in a cup of boiling water, 
and the fumes inhaled in the mouth and nostrils, with a flannel 
cloth thrown over the head. We are convinced that this 
treatment will prove beneficial. What Homocea is, millions of 
Englishmen now know. Never in the annals of medicine has a 
preparation been offered to the public with anything ike its 
virtues. Certainly it has not been effectually tried in Influenza; 
but the way it works on a chill when taken internally causes us to 
think that the result will be equally helpful in the epidemic now 
prevailing. 

NOTE.—Wherever there is any rheumatic affection, rub the 
part thoroughly with EXAINOQ—the Strong Preparation of Homocea. 


Sold by all dealers in medicine 1s. 14d. and 2s. 9d. per box ; free by 
post for 1s. 3d. and 35., from the Homocea Comftany, Ltd., 22, Hamilton 


Pweve* 





Square, Birkenhead. 'EXAINO 2 sold only at 2s. 9d., or fost free 38. 
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ANECDOTAL EUROPE. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘‘AN ENGLISHMAN IN PARIS.” 


M. Jules Simon is a Republican who, I should say, repents 
by now of his Republicanism. Béranger did, after he saw 
the Second Republic at work, and I am under the 
impression that the not over-clean doings of the bigwigs of 
the Third Republic have had the same effect upon the 
erstwhile admirer of Thiers and the staunch friend of 
Renan. Anyhow, M. Simon has done a plucky thing; not 
the first in his life. He has told the French that Emperor 
Wilhelm II. is a worthy, very earnest, highly cultivated 
gentleman, whose greatest desire is for peace, but who will 
not cease to prepare for war while the French compel him 
by their ever-increasing armaments. 


M. Jules Simon is an old man, and a very good judge 
of what a cultivated gentleman should be, seeing that he is 
probably one of the most widely read and best-informed 
Frenchmen alive. He has been a consistent Republican all 
his days, and one of the few Republicans who got little or 
nothing by his consistency, for unless I am very much 
mistaken, he has, at his advanced age, to eke out his income 
by his pen. That alone would entitle him to respect in a 
country where the out-at-elbows nondescript, the briefless 
barrister, and the doctor without patients are enabled to 
drive their own carriages, keep a large staff of servants, 
and live on the fat of the land generally in a half-dozen 
years after they enter the political arena. 


But M. Jules Simon has greater claims to respect even 
than his conspicuous poverty. Though apt to praise his 
political co - religionists somewhat too highly, he never 
overstepped the bounds of courtesy in opposing a political 
adversary. What he did last week for Wilhelm II. he did 
years ago for Napoleon III., and even for Gambetta, 
whom, I fancy, he did not like. It was he who bearded 
the dictator in the beginning of February 1871 at Bordeaux, 
when he, the dictator, refused to acquiesce in the surrender 
of Paris, and decided that, in spite of the general wish, 
there should be no elections. In vain Gambetta’s 
colleagues had informed him during the previous five 
weeks that further resistance was hopeless. He continued 
to shout : ‘‘ Resistance to the death ; no elections until the 
iast Prussian has vanished from the sacred soil of France!” 
And when Paris had surrendered, he expected Paris to 
come to his aid, in order to keep up his Government of 
satraps. On Jan. 30—Paris had surrendered the day 
before-—he raised the standard of revolt at Bordeaux by 
means of a proclamation which I cannot quote here for 
want of space. 


Under those circumstances, M. Jules Simon reached 
Bordeaux, and shortly after his arrival was informed that 
Gambetta intended to have him arrested—he who was the 
delegate of the Government of the National Defence which 
had concluded an armistice with Bismarck. In reality, 
Gambetta was no more than that, but M. Jules Simon 
knew the man who was always clamouring for equality 


well enough to know that no considerations of equality 
would stop his tyranny. Thiers was at Bordeaux also, 
but the little man was so frightened of Gambetta that he 
fairly lost his presence of mind. Not so M. Jules Simon. 
In og of Gambetta’s ravings, he kept perfectly calm, 
simply telling him the object of his mission and giving him 
to understand that he meant to carry it out to the end. 
Result, Gambetta’s submission and resignation. Though 
M. Jules Simon could not save Paris from the Commune. 
he saved France once from a civil war in the beginning of 
February 1871. 


This is the man who has just told his countrymen the 
unvarnished, albeit flattering, truth about Wilhelm IT. I 
doubt whether his reward will be commensurate with his 
daring, but the daring ought to be recorded for all that. 


The forthcoming opening of the Baltic Canal, and 
the consequent invitation from the Emperor to the 
various Governments of Europe to honour the cere- 
mony with their presence, have been the cause of this 
plucky feat on the part of the aged Academician and 
Senator. But there is a somewhat sadder side to 
the history of this great undertaking on the part of 
Germany, a side known to few people beside myself. In 
Hammersmith Cemetery there lies a man who was virtually 
the originator of this great project. His name was Dr. Henry 
Bartling, a well-known German Jittérateur, who lived for 
many years in London, and was a constant contributor on 
the most weighty subjects to Brockhaus’ ‘‘ Conversations 
Lexikon,” the ‘‘ Rundschau,” and other important publica- 
tions. He was the only civilian who had ever lectured 
before an exclusively military audience in Berlin, and on 
that occasion Moltke took the chair. And yet, when amidst 
the thunder of artillery, the deafening ‘‘ Hochs!” and the 
strains of the German national anthem, the canal ‘‘is 
declared open,” there will probably not be a living soul to 
give hima thought. Peace be to Henry Bartling’s ashes ! 


Sic vos, non vobis. 





Lean Hole states that during his recent visit to the 
United States he was interviewed by two hundred 
journalists. The pecuniary result of Dean Hole’s lectures 
in America has only been £500, which he is to hand over to 
the restoration fund of Rochester Cathedral. 

The death is announced of the Rey. Cyprian Rust. He 
was originally a Baptist minister, but became ultimately a 
clergyman of the Church of England. His criticism on 
the ‘‘ Higher Criticism” won the approval of Mr. Glad- 
stone. 

Dr. Percival was confirmed in his election to the see of 
Hereford on March 15, in the ancient church of St. Mary- 
le-Bow, Cheapside. No ‘ opposers” appearing, the usual 
declarations and oaths were taken, and now the Head 
Master of Rugby School has actually becomé the Bishop of 
Hereford. That he may have great success in his new 
sphere of influence is the wish of all who know and esteem 
Dr. Percival. 
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ECCLESIASTICAL NOTES. 


In apologising for not being present at the annual meeting 
of the Dublin Women’s Liberal Association, the Dean of 
Durham, Dr. Kitchin, wrote: ‘‘It has not been my habit 
to attend political meetings at all, in spite of my strong 
tendency to Radicalism.” 

Canon Gore is to preach the sermon on the consecration 
of Dr. Percival as Bishop of Hereford. 


The lamented death of Dr. Dale cuts short some very 
important literary projects. Dr. Dale intended to write a 
work on the Holy Spirit, which would have ranked with 
his great book on the Atonement. It is to be feared, 
however, that he was not able to carry it very far. He 
had ulso proposed to write another volume of discourses on 
Christian Doctrine. It was generally thought that he 
should have been the biographer of his friend John 
Bright, but it is certain that even if he had been asked he 
would not have accepted this work. In recent years he 
made it his business to withdraw more and more from 
political strife, and to confine himself to his work as a 
Christian teacher. 

The late Dean Fremantle lived so long that his active 
labours were pretty generally forgotten, but it was he who, 
during the controversy about ‘‘ Essays and Reviews,” 
brought certain extracts from the book before the Bishops, 
and it was to him that the Bishops’ answer was addressed, 
and after the exculpatory judgment of the Privy Council, 
it was he who gathered the eleven thousand signatures to 
the Declaration, affirming the doctrines of inspiration and 
‘ternal punishment. One of his books was ‘* The Life of 
Spencer Thornton, Vicar of Wendover,” which was pub- 
lished in 1851, and was reviewed by the late Mr. Conybeare 
in the celebrated Edinburgh Review article on Church 
Parties, which first gave nicknames to the various sections 
of the Church. 

The Rey. A. F. Winnington-Ingram, head of the Oxford 
House, Bethnal Green, discussed in a recent speech Mr. 
Morrison’s book, entitled ‘‘ Tales of Mean Streets.”” The 
talented author had drawn from life, but he (Mr. Ingram) 
denounced as a libel the idea that all their men at the East- 
End were Bill Chopes or all their young women Lizerunts. 
It would be as accurate as to go up to a man selling apples, 
pick out the rotten ones, and tell him they were repre- 
sentative of all. He would give the historic answer: 
‘*Chuck it, Governor; that ain’t fair.” 

Mr. Ingram said in the same speech that the work of 
Nonconformists in East London must not be left out. It 
was sometimes supposed that one could not be a good 
Churchman unless he were always at loggerheads with his 
Nonconformist brethren. He denied it altogether. His 
belief was that the stronger Churchman a man was the 
better he would get on with them. It was a proof that 
there was not much bitterness in the Nonconformists of 
East London when the local branch of the Christian 
Evidence Society, which was almost entirely composed 
of Nonconformists, had unanimously elected him as 
president. d 
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ECLOGUES OF ARCADY. 
BY GRANT ALLEN. 





XII.—HORSE AND GORSE. 

On the moor this morning I came across the first gipsy- 
van of the season. 
strollers from the towns where gipsies congregate in slums 
and outskirts while frost holds the commons. No business 
is stirring in the way of osier or heather cutting or an 
occasional bit of poaching while snow lies on the ground ; 
but when open weather comes again, the gipsy leaves the 
town he never really loves, and returns once more to the 
breadth and freedom of his beloved uplands. My friend 
of this morning was busily engaged in cutting up gorse- 
branches with a sort of long-handled meat-chopper in a 
wooden box, as fodder for his mare. She, poor creature, 
lean and skinny, a mere machine for slowly dragging the 
dead-weight of a van, stood by expectant, sniffing the air 
from time to time, and thoroughly alive to the fact that 
her master was engaged in making ready for her use a 
dainty breakfast. The children had hacked off the green 
branches with a cutlass from the bushes; and the father 
was chopping them up fine with his rough-and-ready 
implement, so as to get rid as far a8 possible of the spines 
and points, and reduce the whole mess to a consistent mash 
of palatable foodstuff. 

Gorse, in point of fact, makes excellent fodder; the 
succulent young shoots are much esteemed by sheep, and 
even more by rabbits. Here and‘there on the toughest and 
prickliest furze-bushes during spring and summer you may 
come across little tufts of soft green leaves almost entirely 
concealed behind the spine - like armour. Very young 
plants and very young shoots are quite soft and sweet, and 
that is just why gorse, as a whole, is so stiff and prickly. 
If it was nasty or innutritious it would not need to defend 
itself; but; growing on open spots, much exposed to the 
attacks of hungry herbivores, it is only able to subsist by 
becoming thus wary and offensive in its demeanour. 


The milder spell has tempted some. 
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None but prickly shrubs stand a chance for their lives on 
bare moors or commons. And now observe the conse- 
quence. Every step taken in self-defence on oné side is 
followed at once by a corresponding step taken in 
aggressiveness on the other. ‘The cleverer the police 
become the warier and more cunning and -holder are 
the thieves. In proportion as trees cover up their rich 
seeds in hard-shelled nuts do gnawing squirrels develop 
yet keener teeth to outwit them. Nature is thus one vast 
game of plot and counterplot. No sooner do gorse and 
similar plants clothe themselves from head to foot in their 
armour of sharp spines than rabbits learn to nibble 
cautiously from below at the soft ends of the foliage, and 
donkeys acquire a taste for the pungent stimulation of the 
points and prickles. For donkeys are by: origin » wild 
mountain beasts, from dry and rocky Eastern hills, where 
almost all the vegetation is of the arid and spinous desert 
character; and they bear with them to our own day this 
mark of their origin—that they positively prefer a thistle 
or a nettle-top tothe imsipid grasses and tasteless clovers 
of the lowland meadows. Even so returned Anglo-Indians 
need the powerful. stimulus of hot curries and red peppers 
to rouse their jaded palates. 

The horse, on the other hand, is the descendant of those 
primitive equine-asinine animals which took rather to the 
open plains and the grass-grown meadows. (His taste is 
all for lush grass and tender herbage. - Thistles--stir- not 
his soul; he has no liking for bramble-bushes. Therefore 
it is little use to offer him a naked furze-top; he could 
make nothing of it, though the donkey would find in it ‘‘ a 
fine lot of confused feeding.”’ So my gipsy is obliged to 
chop the furze up small for his hungry mare, though when 
the prickles are well crushed it makes most savoury and 
nutritious provender—especially just at this season, when 
every bush is thickly covered with ,rich brown-haired 
tiower-buds, all ready to swell and burst, besides being full 
of sweet juice and good nitrogenous material, laid by for 
the pollen, the young seeds, and the spring foliage. 
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At any time, indeed, the stiff tops of the gorse are really 
quite full of sound nourishing green-stuff, because leaves 
and branches are very much alike, every part being almost 
equally vegetable and active. The very young seedling has 
small trefoil leaves, which show at once the descent of the 
species from a common ancestor with the genistas and the 
clovers. But as the young plant grows it begins to acquire 
the later habits of the adult furze-bush; the trefoil leaves 
merge by degrees into short flat ‘blades, which grow 
gradually sharper and stiffer as the shoot lengthens out, 
till they develop at last into hard prickly foliage of the 
familiar pattern. At the same time the branches develop 
at the tips into very aggressive spines, while the distinction 
of leaf and branch becomes practically unimportant. In 
the end every part of the plant almost is green alike ; 
every part performs the ordinary carbon-eating functions 
of foliage; and every part wards off the attacks of all 
Even those hardened 


foes save donkeys and rabbits. 
gingerly, while 


offenders approach the furze-bush but 
the gipsy’s horse would starve in the midst of plenty 
tackle for itself one of these vegetable 
porcupines. And is it not a curious» faet, when you 
come to think of it, that just as gorse and blackthorn 
and heather are prickly, so is the one wiki beast who has 
to pick up his livelihood under similar circumstances 
& spine-covered Without defensive spears 


there is no living on a common. 


sooner than 


hedgehog ? 


Kew Gardens are so popular a resort that it is good news 
to hear of a further advantage gained by the public in 
connection with them. About four and a half acres of the 
meadow in front of Kew Palace has been ceded by the 
Queen, thus allowing a direct route to the finest part of the 
arboretum. The Royal Gardens extend over 251 acres, 
and in the summer months of the year are frequented by 
many thousands, who will heartily appreciate this latest 
favour granted by the Queen. 
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Asa WINTER RESORT Monaco occupies the fret place among 
the winter stations on the Mediterranean sea-border, on account 
its climate, its numerous_attractions, and the pe oa pleasures it 
has to offer to its guests, which make it to-day the rendezvous of the 
aristocratic worlds the spot most frequented by travellers in 
Europe —iu short, Monacoand Monte Carloenjoy a perpetual spring. 








The Principality has a tro spical vegetath m, yet the summer heat 
is always tempered by the sea-breezes 


The beach is covered with the softest sand; the Motels are grand 


ond numerous, with warm sea-baths; and there are comfortable | 


Villas aud apartments replete with every comfort, as in some of our 
own places of summer resort in n England. 


Monte Carlo lms other recreations and pastimes; it affords lawn- 
neing, and various s) exercises, and 





tennis wigeonspooting 


amtsements; besides the enjoyment of sunshine and pure air inthe 
marvellously fine climate, where epidemic diseases are unknown. 
Visitors coming to Monte Carlo, if it be only for one day or a few 
hours fuel thesnsel ve sina place of enchanting beanty and mant- 
fold delight Ibreakfasting or ae ing at one of the renowned 
establishments here, and meetin wrsons of their acqnaintance, 
they find all the gaiety of Parisian hit while sceves of fairyland, 


at every turn and every plane ©, are presented tu the eye, and winter 
there does not exist, 


There is, perhaps, no town in the world that can compare in the 
beauty of its position with Meute Carlo, or in its special fascination 
and attractions—not only by the tavoured climate and by the invitin 
ecenery, but also by the facilities of every kiud for relief in cases of 
iiluess or disease, or for the restoration of health 


Monte Carlo is only thirty-two hours from London and forty 
minutes from Nice 
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A RIDE TO KHIVA, 
By Capt. Fred. Burnaby, R.H.G 


**Two pairs of boots lined with fur 
were also taken ; and for physic—with 
which it is as well to be supplied when 
travelling in out-of-the-way places— 
some Quinine and Cockle’s Pills, the 
latter a most invaluable medicine, and 
one which I have used on the natives 
of Central Africa with the greatest 
possible success. In fact, the marvel- 
lous effects produced upon the mind 
and body of an Arab Sheik, who was 
impervious to all native medicines when 
I administered to him five 


COCKLE’S PILLS, 


will never fade from my memory ; and 

a friend of mine who passed through 

the same district many months after 

wards, informed me that my fame asa 
* medicine man‘ had not died out * 


























M: ASON & HAMLIN 


AMERICAN ORG: 
The Best, Most Durable, and asustic hy World Produces. 


MA IN & HAMLIN 


AMFBIC AN ORGANS. 
lied to 
Her Majesty the QUEEN 
H.I.M. the Emy roms FR EDERICK. 
H.1.M. the Emp FUG 
H.R.H. the Duche os ul YORE. 


MASON & HAMLIN 
+ 


AMERIUAN ORGANS. 
red a 
Windsor Castle, | westminster Abbey, 
prongh Ho use, Exeter Hall 
- James's Hall Theatres Royal, 
Covent Garden, Drury Lane, &e. 


ASON & HAML IN 
ERICAN ORGANS 
The LISZT MODE L, as used by the Ablé Liszt. 
The SANKEY MODEL. as used by Mr. Ira LD. Sankey. 
Tho CHANCEL ORGAN, 
Specially prepared f: x Small Churches and Chapels. 
POR" AML. E MODELS 
avellers, Missionaries, &c., 
IN'S MODEL, 
For Chomber af sic, Drawing- room use, 


MA“ IN & HAMLIN 
+ AMERICAN ORGANS. 
From Six to Three Hundred Pounds. 
Catalogues free on application. 


MASON & HAMLIN 
4 AMERICAN ORGANS 
Awarded the Highest Honours at all Exhibi.ions. 
Fole Agents for the United Kingdom 


\ ETZLE R & CO. (Ltd.) 
4 Creat soplcrms ugh Street, London, W 
ablished over a Century 
Manufacture ape Importers of Musical Instruments 
f a}l kinds, and Music Publishers. 


MASON & HAMLIN 


AMERICAN ORGANS 
As well as Metzler’s other Specialities, can be procured from the 


Specially desi; —Y fon 





&e. 


| chief Music-Sellers and Musical Instrument Dealers in Great 


Britain and | Tre land. ‘ ‘ 
J OHN BRO. A DWOOD and SONS. 
e IANOFORTES 
For SALE, HIRE, Bs - the THREE YEARS’ SYSTEM 
*janos exchanged. 
New and Second-hand Pianofortes. 
JOUN BROADWOOD and SONS 
Great Pulteney Street (near Piccadilly Circus), London, W 


JRRENSMEAD PIANOS. 

In the present age of performers whose effects are so delica‘e 
and so rapid, the delicacy, prompt ness, and-firmness of touch of the 
ead Pianos are alone enough to recommend them. But with 

Sostenente sounding-board, perfect check, and extraordinary 
strength of the iron frame, the admirable constructix _ and superb 
finish, they defy competition (on merit alone ), ane equenutly 
their noes mn is surpassed by none and exceeds the many. 

gion of Honour. Numerous Gold Medals. 












BRINSMEAD PIANOS 
Manufactured by JOHN BRINSMEAD and SONS ONLY, 
18, 20, and 22, Wigmore Street, London, W. 
Lists Free. 


"ROM, AS OETZMANN and CO.’S PIANOS. 
Thomas Oetzmann and Co, desire it to be most distinctly 


understood that Gag are Pianoforte Manufacturers only, and that 
their only addres: 
BAKE ER STREET, PORTMAN SQUARE, LONDON, W 
OETZMANN, of 27, Baker Street 
YIANOS for HIRE, 10s. per MONTH. 


Tunings free Ri hire charged if purchased in six months, 











The cheapest hous r hiring really good - by all the best 
| makers is THOM AS ‘OE ‘TZM ANN and CO. 27, Baker Street, W 


OETZMANN, of 27, Baker Street, W. 
YIANOS, 15s. per MONTH, on Thomas 
Oetzmann and Co.'s easy One, Two, or Three Years’ System. 
Carriage free. Tunings free. Cheapest House in London for Sale, 
Hire, or Three Years’ System is THOMAS OETZMANN and CO.'s, 
27. Baker Street, Px rtman Square, W. 


( ‘00D SOUND SECOND-HAND PIANOS. 
Returned from Hire aw an verior to badly constructed 
low priced new AEE Grands and Cottages. 
Br ew ood, Co rand: 8, be other makers From £10 
to £100 Send for De maratsve Catalogues. All Pianos packed 
free. and sent to any part 
THOMAS OF TZMANN and CO., 27, Baker Street, London, W. 


I "ALMAINE’S SALE OF PIANOS, 
ORGANS, &c., RETURNED FROM HIRE. 
Ten years’ warranty. Kusy terms, approval, carriage free. 
Cott 7 
( 








, 17 guineas. 
Cc lass 2° 20 guineas ou 

American Organs by all the best Makers, from 44 guineas 

upwards. Full price pe aid will be allowed for any instrament 





within three years if one of a mighes class be taken. Hlus- 
trations and partien ars post free. - )’ ALMAINI ‘and co, 
(Est. 110 rs), 91, Finsbury ek § E.C. Open till 7 





Saturdays, 3 


U TLER’S: MUSICAL INSTRUMEN TS 
KNOWN ALL OVER Seer WORLD. 
GUITARS, BANJOES, MANDOLINES, CLARINETS, FLUTES, 
CORNETS, DRI a 
VIOLINS, with Bo »w, in Case, 208., 258., 30s., 40s., 60s., to £20. 


29, HAYMARKET, LONDON, and DU BL IN. 











Illustrated Price-I ist (70 pages) pos 
__Special Terms given to Societic and Bands. Est abli hed 1826 
Vals LLETON’ S HERALDIC OFFICE 
d Established aa & century).— Searches and Authentic 





he maton respecting 

»in heraldice * 

ond Media val styles. ravi 
ILLUI MINAT Lb i ; ES ON VELLUM. 

Prospectus post free.—25, Cranbourn Street, London, W.C. 


YRESTED STATIONERY. — CULLE TON 8S 

/ GUINEA BOX. — Best quality Paper and Square Court 
Kuvelopes, all stamped in colour with Crest, or with Mon peng 
or Address. No charge for engraving steel die. Signet rings, 
18 carat, from 42s, Card plate and 50 best visiting cards, 2s. & 
ladies’ , 3s. Wedding and invitation cards. Specimens free. 


Ve CULLETON, 25, Cranbourn Street, London, W.C. 
New Illustrated Catalages now rete. 


“THE GUN OF THe "SERiop. ” 
ers 2 atbostoe, ‘1380, 
Calcutta, 1884, 


ily Arms and Pedigrees. Crest and 
6d. Book-plates engraved in Modern 











Price from 15 guincas; 
or with B.-A. Locks, from 
10 guineas. 


'[‘HIS Gun, wherever shown, has always taken 
honours. Why buy from Dealers when you can buy at half the 
preg from the Maker? Any gun sent on approval on receipt of 
»,.0.0., and remittance returned if, on receipt, it is not satisfac- 
tory. Target trialallowed. A choice of 2000 Guns, Ritles, and lte- 
volvers, embracing every novelty inthe trade. B.-L. Guns, from 
50s, to 50 guineas; B.-L. Revolvers, from 6s. 6d. to 100s. Se nd six 
stamps for Newlllustrated C ate alogue, now ready,embracing every 
Gun, Rifle,and Revolver up to date ; also Air-C ‘ane and Implement 
Sheets. For conversions, new barrels, Pin Fires to Central Fires, 
Muzzleloaders to Breechioaders, re-stocking, &c., we havea staff 
of men second to none in the trade. SPECIAL.—We sell Guns, 
&c., at one profit on first-cost of manufacture ; Re-stocking, from 
15s. ; Pin Fires altered to Central Fires, from 30s.; New Barrels, 
frow £2 to £10; M.-L. altered to C.-F. B.- L., from 60s., with B.-A! 
Locks; and from 808. with Bar Locks including new egseommates 
and making up as new ee Locks to Rebound, 12s. 
EW S. and 38, Lower Loveday Btreet, 
‘6. E. L | BIRMINGHAM. Established 1850. 


Telegrams: . Birmi jirmingh ham.” 


ERAR D Esto. 1780. és 
ROYAL 
| 18, Gt. Marlboro’ St., PI A N 0S) 











London, W. 
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WILLS AND BEQUESTS. 

The Irish probate of the will (dated Dec. 29, 1892), of 
Mr. William Lane Joynt, D.L., of 43, Merrion Square 
Fast, Dublin, who died on Jan. 3, granted to William 
kussell Joynt, the Rev. Henry Russell “Joy nt,.and Richard 
Lane Joynt, the sons, the executors, was resealed in 
London on March 7, the value of the personal estate in 
England and Ireland amounting to £89,085. The testator 
makes various devises and bequests to children, and there 
we legacies to grandchildren, nephew, nieces, and others. 
fhe rest of his property, real and personal, is to be 
distributed among his sons and daughters in equal shares. 

The will (dated March 3, 1894) of Mr. John Vincent 
Hawksley Williams, D.L., J.P., of Northenby, East Wood- 


hay, in the county of Southampton, who died on Jan. 31, 


estate amounting to £50,673. The testator bequeaths £100 
to the Booksellers’ Provident Institution; £50 to ‘the 
Metropolitan Convalescent Institution ; 15 and 16, Upper 
Hamilton Terrace to his son, Frederick Harris; and there 
are gifts of shares in Simpkin, Marshall, Hamilton, Kent 
and Co., Limited (of which he was the first chairman), to 
several persons in-the service of the company. The residue 
of his real and personal estate he leaves upon ‘trust for all 
his children in equal shares. 


" he will (dated June 17, 1892), with two codicils (dated 
Aug. 18 and Dec. 22, 1893), of Mr. Thomas Dickins, J.P., 
formerly of Edgemore House, Higher Broughton, near 
Manchester, and late of Strafford L odge, Oatlands Park, 
Surrey, who died on Jan. 17, was proved on March 1 by 
Frederick Victor Dickins and Albert L ungley Dickins, the 


states is otherwise well provided for, and seven upon trust 
for his daughter Maria Jane Lewis. 

The will and codicil (both dated Feb. 21, 1893) of the 
Hon. Mark Pleydell Bouverie, of 11, Little Stanhope 
Street, Mayfair, who died on Feb. 17 at Lower Chilland 
House, Martyr W: orthy. Hants, were proved on March 12 
by the Hon. Kenelm Pleydell Bouverie, the brother, and 
Edward Burne, the executors, the value of the personal 
estate amounting to £30,831. The testator directs his 
residence in Little Stanhope Street, with the furniture and 
effects, to be sold, and the proceeds divided between his 
sisters, Mrs. Margaret Maitland and Mrs. Edith Cotes. 
He bequeaths £10,000, upon trust, for his brother, the 
Hon. John Pleydell Bouverie, for life; and legacies to 
executors, clerks, servants, and others. The residue of his 
real and personal estate he gives to his nephew and godson, 


sons, two of the exec utors, the value of the personal estate 
amounting to £41,522. The testator bequeaths furniture 
and effects to the value of £1000, £300, and £150 to be 
distributed by her among servants, to his wife, Mrs. Clara 
Dickins; £23,000 upon trust for his wife for life or widow- 
hood, and in the event of her marrying again the income 
of £8000 is to be paid to her; £5000 on ‘the death of his 
wife to the Manchester and Salford Boys’ and Girls’ 
Refuges and Children’s Aid Society; £300, and a further 
sum of £2000 on the death either of his son Henry John 
or his step-daughter Ellen Elizabeth Wyndham, to the 
Girls’ Home, Devonshire Street, Higher Broughton ; £5000 
to his son Frederick Victor; and legaci ‘ies to grandc hildre mn, 
wife’s sisters, and others. Provi ision is also. made for his 
son Henry John, and his said step-daughter. He directs 
the residue of his real and personal estate to be divided 
into twenty-one parts, twelve of which he gives to his son 
Frederick Victor, two to his son Albert Lungley, who he 


Mark Maitland. 

The will (dated og; 8, 1894) of Sir Morgan Morgan, 
Knight, of Taff House, Cathedral Road, Cardiff, who died 
on Dee. 6, was prov ed at the Llandaff District Registry on 
Feb. 4 by Dame Elizabeth Margaretta Morgan, the widow, 
one of the executors, the value of the personal estate 
amounting to £15,170. The testator leaves all his property 
of every description to his wife, for life. At her death he 
gives certain farms and lands, part of the Hendrescythan 
estate (except minerals), to his son Ivor Bertie, for life, 
and then to his children as he shall appoint; the remainder of 
the Hendrescythan estate to hisson Morgan Hughes Buckley, 
for life, and then to his children as he shall appoint; the 
minerals under the said estate to his two sons; £4000 and 
the oil-painting of himself and the plate prese nted to him 
in recognition of his services as ‘ther of Cardiff in the 
Jubilee year, to his son Morgan Ilughes Buckley; £4000, 


was proved on March 8 by the Rev. Thomas Vincent 
Williams and Robert Manners Howard Williams, the sons, 
two of the executors, the value of the personal estate 
amounting to £65,234. The testator bequeaths all his 
plate, linen, china, books, pictures, wines, liquors, 
horses, carriages, and all other his household effects to 
his wife, Mrs. Phoebe Susanna Williams; and legacies to 
his sister, son-in-law, and daughter-in-law. All his real 
estate and the residue of his personal estate he leaves upon 
trust for his wife for life, and then for his three children, 
Thomas Vincent Williams, Phcebe Susanna Barker, and 
Robert Manners Howard Williams. 

The will (dated Aug. 7, 1890) with a codicil (dated 
Aug. 7, 1893) of Mr. Frederick Miles, of Farncomb Hill, 
Godalming, Surrey, who died on Jan. 23, was proved on 
March 8 by Frederick Harris Miles and George Herbert 
Miles, the sons, the executors, the value of the personal 


glass, 
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TRY IT IN YOUR BATH 


SCRUBB'S wcsiccA MMONIA 


MARVELLOUS PREPARATION. 
Refreshing as a Turkish Bath. 
Invaluable for Toi'et Purposes. 
Splendid Cleansing Preparation for the Hair. 
Removes Stains and Grease Spots from Clothing. 
Allays the Irritation caused by Mosquito Bites. 
Invigorating in Hot Climates. 
Restores the Co'our to Carpets. 
Cleans Plate and Jewellery. 

ls. Bottle for six to ten Baths. 
Of all Grocers, Chemists, Etc. 





PATENT WOVEN 


LADDER i 
Oenetian Blinds 


J 
The original and most reliable Tape. Woven -; 
throughout. See that the name CARR'S is °) 
stamped on the interwoven cross-straps once v 
in every yard. 
FROM ALL IRONMONGERS 
FURNISHING DRAPERS. 





AND SCRUBB & CO., 32b Southwark Street, London, S.E. 


MANUFACTURERS OF SCRUBB’S ANTISEPTIC SKIN SOAP. 





LEX. ROSS’ NOSE MACHINE applied to 

4 the Nose for an hour daily so directs the soft cartilage, of 

which the member consists, a Ae Ill-Formed Nose is quickly 

bhay oS Ce Fetes ction. We. 6d ree 108. Sd.. secretly packed. 
. Theobald’s R« ad, oT »Iborn, London 


“A CHARMING SCENT.” 


R.H. The Duchess of York, 


AAKINS Oy, 
WHITE ROSE. 


“The Sweetest of Sweet Odours.” 
| Delightfully and delicately fragrant. 


f Ng htt CIMOLITE s the only] 
horoughly -~ ss SKIN POWDER , 
experienced Chemist, and yn ste an = pre 
eminent Skin D« Post free t for is r 36 pen any $ 
MoM‘ ail Ixy ALU ABLE 
rAYl » Len mdon, W. 


tam ps. 


OR, Chemist, 13, Baker Stre 


~The late Earl of Beaconsfield, 
Sir Morell Mackenzie, 
Oliver Wendell Holmes, 
Miss Emily Faithful, 
The late Gen. W. T. Sherman, 


and many other persons of distinction have testified 
to the remarkable efficacy o1 


HIMROD’S 
CURE ASTHMA 


__Established nearly a quarter of a century. 
scribed by the Medical Fac malty throughout the world 
as an inhalation and without any after bad effecis. 
uple and detailed Testin.onials free by post 




















= CATALOGUES 
FREE BY POST 





DREWS’ NEW PATENT wooD FIBRE TRUNKS 


FOR WEDDING OUTFITS AND GENERAL TRAVELLING. 


LIGHTER, STRONGER, MORE PACKING CAPACITY 
than Trunks of Wicker Basket-Work. 


MAKERS OF TRUNKS OF ALL KINDS FOR LADIES’ AND GENTLEMEN'S USE IN PATENT WOOD FIBRE. 
ACTUAL MAKERS OF DRESSING BAGS, 
SUPPLYING PURCHASERS DIRECT FROM OUR WORKS, SAVING ALL INTERMEDIATE PROFITS. 
n, W Eawards & Son, May 
Li 


ol, and all Who DREW & SONS, t:%::':; 33, 35, & 37, PICCADILLY CIRCUS, LONDON, W. 
= a NO BETTER FOOD EXISTS. ’’—tondon Medical Record. 


This Food, which contains the active and nutritive constituents of pure Malt in a soluble form, should be tried wherever other nourishment has not proved entirely satisfactory. 


Allen & Hanburys’ 


~ ‘es at xr } 
od 2 : 
> 


“It is excellent in 3 
quality and flavour.” 
; The Lancet. ‘ # 


| ges & Handy 


BEWARE OF IMITATIONS. 


ATKINSON'S omy‘cenuine. 


Perfume, Toilet Powder, Soap, ‘Tooth Powder, 
Sachets, & all other specialities with this 
| “charming” odour, of all Dealers throughout 
the World & of the Manufacturers — 

J. & E. ATKINSON, 24, Old Bond St., London. 


t. London 
Lynch & Co, 
a berts. & Co., 
venle Ho ises. 


British Dépe t—46, Holborn Viadu 
» of Ne y & Sons, Barclay & Sons 











“Malted” 


(Patented) 
ae SE ne 
ove 
Min Phan hay 
ae; 

Aa improves fore of Se Wefan fxr 
orqsaly recommended by the estrous 
Cnet BARON YON ERE cocedand reaty 
fer ve wa. ether Luling o siramag. 


Allen & Hanburys, 


LONDON 








_A nutriment peculiarly adapted to the digestive organs of Infants and Young Children, supplying all that is required for 
‘the formation of firm flesh and bone. Surprisingly beneficial results have attended the use of this Malted Food, which 
ineeds only to be tried to be permanently adopted. Medical Testimony and full directions accompany each Tin. 











Sold everywhere in 6d., Is., 2s., 55., and 10s. tins. 
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Chicken 
produce about 
700 calorics of energy. 
= The same money spent 


In 
the 
H O 10 minute 
Breakfast Food 
will yield 





will 











10,000 
calorics. 














COLDS, 


ASTHMA, 


((OUGHS, 
a and NEURALGIA. 





1) *: J. COLLIS BROWNE’S 
CHLORODYNE. — Vice-Chancellor Sir W. Page Wood 
stated publicly in Court that Dr. J. Collis Browne was un- 


doubtedly the inventor of Chlorodyne; that the whole story 
f the defendant Freie, was deliberately untrue, and 
say it had been sworn to.—See the “ Times,” 


he regretted to 
July 13, 186 





COLLIS BROWNE’S 


n yr J. 

CHLORODY NE. —The Right Hon. Bart Russell com- 
municated to the College of Physicians and J. Davenport that 
he had received information to the effect that ‘me only remedy 
of any service in cholera was Chlorodyne.—See ‘ Lancet,’’ 
Dec. 31, 1868. 


1) ® J. COLLIS BROWNE'S 
CHLORODYNE. — Extract from the ‘* Medical Times," 
Jan, 12, ‘Is prescribed by scores of orthodox practitioners. Of 
course, te would not be thus singularly popular did it not supply 
a want and fill « place.” 


[D ®: J COLLIS BROWNE’S 
CHLORODYNE is the best and most certain remedy in 
Coughs, Colds, Asthma, Consumption, Neuralgia, Rhe umatism, 
] RB. «J COLLIS BROWNE’S 

CHLORODYNE is a certain cure in Cholera, Dysentery, 
Diarrhwa, &c. 


D JI. COLLIS BROWNE’S 

CHLORODYNE —CAUTION.—None genuine without the 

wo +a “Dr. J. Collis Browne's Chlorodyne" on the Government 

stam Overwhelming medical testimony acex mpanies ac h 

Bottle Sele Manufacturer, J. T. DAVENPORT. a. Great 

Rosell Street, Bloomsbury, London. Sold in Be ttles, Is. 14d... 
Od., 48. 6d, and Is, 


EPPS’S 
COCOAINE. 


COCOA-NIB EXTRACT. 
(Tea-like). 

The choicest roasted nibs (broken-up beans) of the 
natural Cocoa on being subjected to powerful hydraulic 
wessure, give forth their excess of oil, leaving for use a 
finely flavoured powder—‘Cocoaine,’’ a product which, 
when prepared with boiling water, has the consistence of tea, 
of which it is now beneficially taking the place with many. 
Its active —— being a gentle nerve-stimulant, supplies 
the needed energy without unduly exciting the system. 

Sold in packets and tins, labelled: 
JAMES EPPS and CoO., Ltd., 
HOMCOPATHIC CHEMISTS, LONDON. 


BEEMAN’S 
sib Chewing Gum. 


A Delicious and 
Lasting Confection. 


AIDS DICESTION 


and prevents sea-sickness 
Put up in 1d. and 24d. 
packages. If you cannot 
obtain it of dealers, send 
stamps for sample package, 
adding 1d. extra to cover 
postage. 


THE BEEMAN CHEMICAL CoO., 
2, Byegrove House, Merton, Surrey. 

















A Toilet Powder for the 
Complexion, 
Also for the Nursery, 
Roughness of the Skin, 
after Shaving, A&c. 
Hygienic, and pre- 
pared with Pure 
and Harmless 
Materials, 















In Three Tints, 


BLANCHE, 
NATURELLE, 
RACHEL. 

To be had of all Perfumers, 

Chemists, dc. 
Wholesale— 
R. HOVENDEN & SONS, 
Berners St., W., & City Rd., E.C.,London. 


ASTHMA CURE 


GRIMAULTS INDIAN CIGARETTES 


n E 
Gough, Catarth, Sleeplessness ‘and Oppression 
immediatly relieved by Grimault and Cos Indian 
Cigarettes, is. 9d. per box ail Chemists, or 
free \\ ilcox, 239, Oxford: St. London, W 
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WON'T WASH CLOTHES. 





VWON'T WASH CLOTHES 





FOR CLEANING, SCOURING, AND SCRUBBING 


FLOORS AND KITCHEN TABLES, LINOLEUM, AND OIL-CLOTHS, 


For Polishing Metals, Marble, Paint, Sidis, Crockery, Raabtiers, Baths, Stair-Rods. 


FOR STEEL, IRON, BRASS, AND COPPER VESSELS, FIRE-IRONS, MANTELS, &e. 


REMOVES RUST, DIRT, STAINS, TARNISH, &. 











RoBINsOoN 3S CLEAVER, BELFAST. 


Grand Diploma of Honour, Edinburgh, 1890; Two Prize Medals, Paris, 1889, 


IRISH CAMBRIC Per dos. 


Per doz, 
= Bordered .. 1/3 Hemsatitched, 
1 2 
Samples and Illustrated 


szudies’ .. oe 23 Ladies’ 
Price-Lists Post Free. 





9 
Gents’ .. : 33 Gents’ es 8/11 


POCKET T HANDKERCHIEF, 
IRISH DAMASK TABLE LINEN. binnerXapiine 50 ber tow 


Dinner-Napkins, 5/6 per doz, 
Table-Cloths, 2 yards square, 2/11; 














. 24 yards by 3 yards, 5/11 each; Kitchen Table- 
Cloths, 114d each. ; Strong Huckaback Towels, 4/6 per doz. ; Frilled L A.B Pillow-C. Aases, from 1/44 each, 


WRITE FOR SAMPLES also, of LINEN COLLARS, CUFFS, and SHIRTS. 


ROBINSON & CLEAVER ("ictus") BELFAST, 
TO LADIES. 


All the most beautiful women use 


CREME SIMON. THE ANTISEPTIC AND PERFUMED SALINE 
ADELINA PATTE saye:,-Howe owt FOR THE BATH AND TOILET WATER. 


Mme. 
good indee 
For all irritations. o f'the skin | it is unequalled, Refreshing and Invigorating, Delightful to the Skin. 
Softens Hard Water. 


CHAPS, REDNESS, ROUGHNESS disappear as 
if. by magic. | 
Paris: 18, Rue Grange Batellere. Boxes, 1s., and 2s. 64.,at THE ARMY AND NAVY 
LONDON: , thet 64, Holborn Viaduet, Et. STORES, or through all respectable Chemists every- 
Chemists, Druggists, Perfumers, and Stores. where, or direct from the 
COSMOSINE WORKS, — Row, Manchester. 


















COSTLY JEWELS VALUED 


OR PURCHASED, 


including CHOICE PEARLS and other GEMS from all 
parts of the World, either mounted or unset. 


GOLDSMITHS & SILVERSMITHS, 
; 17 & 18, PICCADILLY, Ww. 
(Corner of Air Street). 
And at 1 & 2, GRACECHURCH ST., CORNHILL, E.C., 
Respectfully announc: that they have a Special Department for the 
Accurate Valuation or Purchase of the above. 


ESTABLISHED 1772. APPOINTMENTS MADE IF DESIRED. 





X COSMOSINE x 


: - 


| LORD KELVIN 


GUARANTEED ForS YEARS 
NO PACKING 
NO WASHERS 
NO LEAKAGE 


SOLD IN MANY VARIETIES BY || 
PLUMBERS&IRONMONGERS, 
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the silver bowl presented to him in recognition of his con- 
tesing the southern division of Glamorganshire, and the 
furniture and stock and crops at Tymawr, to his son Ivor 
Lertie ; legacies amounting to £3000 and two silver tea- 
services to his daughter, Gladys Gwendoline; and the 
ultimate residue of his property to his three children. 

The will (dated Aug. 20, 1884) of the Hon. and Rev. 
Henry William Bertie, D.C.L., Fellow of All Souls’ 
College, Oxford, formerly Vicar of Great Ilford, who died 
on Dee. 31, was proved on Feb. 2 at the Oxford District 
Registry by the Hon. and Rey. Alberic Edward Bertie and 
Major the Hon. Reginald Henry Bertie, the nephews of 
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The will and codicil of Mrs. Mary Catherine Ellen im 
Thurm, of Firsleigh, Torquay, who died cn Jan. 9, were 
proved on March 5 by John Conrad im Thurm and 
Frederick Charles im ‘Thurm, the sons, the executors, the 
value of the personal estate amounting to £8522. 

The will (dated July 5, 1881) of the Venerable John 
Edward Blakeney, D.D., who died on Jan. 12 at Sheffield, 

was proved at the ‘Wakefield District Registry on Feb. 16 
by Mrs. Martha Blakeney, the widow and sole executrix, 
the value of the personal estate amounting to £4892. The 
testator gives, devises, and bequeaths all his real and 
personal ‘estate, whatsoever and wheresoever, to his wife, 


OBITUARY. 


The Right Rey. Josiah B. Pearson, formerly Bishop of 
Newcastle, New South Wales, and Vicar of Leck since 1893, 
on March 10, aged fifty-four. 

Mrs. Goschen, mother of the Right Hon. G. J. Goschen, 
M.P., on March 13, aged eighty-nine. 

The Rey. Cyprian T. Rust, who arranged for comparison 
translations of the Scriptures in Hebrew, Greek, Latin, and 
Syriac, on March 8, 

Mr. Digby Seymour, County Court Judge and Recorder 
of Newcastle, on March 16, aged seventy-two. 


the deceased, the executors, the value of the personal estate for her sole and separate use absolutely. 
amounting to £8786. The testator devises and bequeaths 
all his real and personal estate to his said two nephews 
absolutely as tenants in common. 

The will of Mr. Philip Edward Scholfield, of Maltby 
Hall, near Rotherham, Yorkshire, who died on Jan. 15, 
was proved at the Wakefield District Registry on Feb. 20 
by Mrs. Anne Georgiana Sherlock Se holfield. the widow, 
and Robert Stanle *”y Scholfield, the executors, the value of 
the personal estate amounting to £5647. 


The Right Hon. George. Philip, fourteenth Earl of 
Moray, on March 16, aged eighty. 

Mr. Robert J. Biron, Q.C., the magistrate attached to 
Lambeth Police-Court, on March 18, aged sixty-three. 

Mr. Harry T. Hinckes, formerly M.P. for divisions in 
Staffordshire, on March 19, aged sixty-two. 

Mr. Henry Ley, who was for some time second clerk 
assistant at the table of the House of Commons, on 
March 16, aged eighty-one. 


HOVENDEN’S 








There is no truth in the statement that the Deanery of 
Ripon has been offered to Canon MacColl, who was with 
difficulty persuaded to accept his present canonry in the 

same plac e. An indifference to preferment is sometimes 
found among the clergy. Mr. Stephen Gladstone refused 
the Deanery of Winchester on the Seiad that he was not 
fitted for it. 








Rowland’ 


Odonto 


Is the best Toorn-Powper: whitens the teeth and prevents decay. 
An antiseptic preservative and aromatic det tifrice water whi ens 
the teeth prevents and arrests decay, aml « 
contains no mineral acid he gritty matiero 
keeps the mouth, gums. and t 
| of — in organic matter betwesa e teeth. and is the most 
wholesome tooth-p« pwder fo wv smokers. Ask an rohee for RowLanD 
OpertTo. 2s. $d. per box 


YCEUM.—KING ARTHUR. Comyns 

4 Carr. EVERY NIGHT, at 8 punctually Mr. Irving. Miss 
Genevieve Ward, and Miss Ellen Terry. Music by Arthur Sullivan 
Scenery and Costumes designed by sic Edward Burne-Jones Be x 
Office (Mr. J. Hurst) Oyen daily 10 to 5, and during the performance 
Seats also booked by letter or telegram. 


D: A. te i A T R E. 
wh. and 1 hemes Mr. AUGUSTI DALY 
ARD PRopUc LION 





By J. 





THE.. 


: “GORGE EDW DEs's NEW 
EVE EVENING 3 a Comedy, with 
AN ARTIST'S MODEL "By oss HALI 
Greenbank. Music by Sydney Jones. Powerful Cas ! 4 
by DINNER FOR TWO MA TINEES EVERY SATU kD AY at 
2.90. Box Office now open 9 till 5 and 7.465 till 10. 


Lyric s by 








“ConvITION 





SAIN ERUPTIONS. 
To cure Eezema, Skin 


SOVEREIGN " REUE DIES 
Eruptions, Irritation, 
Pimples, Blotches, 


ZEN Ulecrated Bad Legs, 


Sores, Ringworm, Chilblains, &c., use 


CULLWICK’S SKIN OINTMENT & BLOOD TABLETS. 


waggle ition 


FOR 


Limited, 


ant 
The English Horse Show Society, Limited 


| S N IAGARA HALL, St. James's Park Station. 
REAI rm E SKATIN 
ICE ALWAYS IN PERFECI 
} Daily. 9.390 tol ; es i 
PERFUME | EXCELLENT ORCHESTRA. FIRST-CLASS RESTAURANT. 
OPEN ALL DAY 
& ROYAI AGRICULTURAL HALL 
Always Refreshing, Sweet and Lasting. f GTO 
: : 1 M AY HORSE SHOW (32nd Annual), 
Price 1/, 2/6, 5/6, & 10/6 per Bottle. i ~ ne yt oh ER 
1” consequence of imitations please note that Under the ponege ment « 
NONE IS GENUINK UNLESS bearing our The Royal Agricultural Hall ¢ ~--h. 
| Name and Trade Mark on Label. 
The Latest Camera for Glass Plates. To be had of all Perfumers, Chemists, &c. 
WHOLEsALs—R. HOVENDEN & SONS, 
ERNERS STREET, , & CrTY Roap, E.C., LONDON, 


Can be changed into Film Camera by the 
substitution of Roll Holder for Doubtiec 
Dark Slides. Weighs only 2 Ib. 


ADVANTAGES: 





Hunters, Hacks, Ponies, Hackney Stallions 
Single and Double Harness Horses, Single Harness Ponies 
Tandems anc a Leaping 





Prize Lists ¢ ™m applic atic m to 
R ENNER, 8 


cretary 


- ; ; ‘ry ~J "J , ‘ 
Lightness, Compactness, Portat iiity, Either Ointment or - a AND 0. M AIL-STEAMERS 
First-Class Workmanship, 1s. 3d., from M aR TiN h he ~te GIBRAI bay J egy Boy 
Ease and Rapidity of Manipulation. - 2 Dist. kGYP ”!, ADEN, and MADRAS 


t 

ok ae AY 7 j 

Prices from £3 3s. to £4 105. CALCUTTA, MADRAS, COLOMBO CHINA ) 
ustrated Price Li I'l 


EASTMAN 


NAPLES j 
Photographic Materials Co. Ltd., 
115-117 Oxford St., LONDON. 
(Manufacturers of the celebrated “‘Kodak.”)} 


P. 


SOMBAY 


hemis vost free 


fat TH CMP pO. On Tuesday next (Sixpence), New Series, No. 142 


YHE CORNHILL MAGAZINE for 
APRIL 5, oetaining THE SOWERs, by Henry Seton Mer 
|} man. Chap I CIRCUIT NOTES,—SLIGACHAN AND 
Every THE COOLING DADDY LONGLEGS AND HIS JOANNA 
F - jot 1 CHARA TER NOTE MY LORD NORMAN BLOOD On 
sient THERWISE.—DOCTOR BUSBY.—A FATAL RESERVATION 
i y R. O. Prowse, Book V.. Chaps 111.—V 
DIRECT SE RVICES from BRINDISI to EGYI’T and the EAST. | hentai 
Cheap Return Tickets | 
For Particulars ¢ t the s Offices, 122, Leadenhall | 
Street, E.« and 25, Cockspu I den. S.W 


Every week 





Send for Ii 


I 
A) TASMA NIA. 
L 


London: Surrn, Exvper, and Co., 15, Waterloo Place 


GENERAL SIR JOHN ADYE'’S RECOLLECTIONS 


Now ready with Illustrations by the Author, demy &vo, Is. net 
~) OHN WALKER, WATCH | ECOLLECTIONS OF A MILITARY LIFE. 
77, CORNHILI R REG ~ ob STREET 


By General Sir JOHN ADYE, G.C.B., R.A., 
La 
The Cornhill,’ Silver Crystal-face Ke ss Lever Watch, with | 


and CLOCK 





London 


| ORIENT COMPANY'S PLEASURE CRUISES 


For GREECE, CONSTANTINOPLE, & 
The Steam 1 - Lt SIT Ant A. 

| LONDON MARCH 
"| GIBRALTAR MAL AG tA, b AL ERO, 


te Governor of Gibraltar. 
or Suirn, Expesr, and Co 15, Waterloo Place 
Chronometer b ce, £5 Se eg Bg Watches, from 
£10 10s. Chime cks in great variety 


Illustrated Catal cue of Watches and Clocks, with prices 


HAIR.—Robare’s AUREOLINE 
e beantifal golden colour so much etmives 
5s. 6d. and 10s. 
1ont the wor 





FOR INFANTS & INVALIDS 


VENTA 
Crystals and Periodate Neural (a Periodate of Iron). ayy Ann AN ( ORR ONO SE 4) TT OOOO O00) WA dad el 


mst of INFLUENZA and all INFECTIOUS MALADIES. 
or par VALUE 


11 and < 3 
Sor. 
LANCET JUNE 15.1889. 
SAVORY a 


13 
LONOON. 
v/\VAVAVAW, WV) 
TON 


sent free 
Gusts 
pay gene Ph Sg7T tone register, 5m Lave 
AYS’ CRUIS# vil 

RATAKOLO CORINTH. 
A. CONSTAN 

GIBRALTAR, 


Vrice 
hemists thr 
tHland 32 








ZEGINA, PIR 8 (for Athens), DELOS, SMYRN 

TINOPLE, MALTA ALGIERS 

arriving at Plymouth May 12, and London May 15 
For SPAIN, SICILY, THE ADRIATIC, &e 

e¢ GARONNE, 3876 tons will LEAVE LONDON 

2 for a 3 DAYS’ CRI sit LF (fog a” 

biiavreen ti “tie 


arriving at I’lymouth 


RANTOR IN, 





ie 


ys 
wes 


te Cry 


wx 


stals 
te Neural 


i) 


- and 6- /TAR 


) 
ve 


May 2 and Ls E. . m May 29 
String Band. Electric Light, Electrix 
| high-class Cuisine 


Vv 
x 


Bells, Hot and Cold Baths, 


x9 
VV, 
XK 


A\ 
X) 


f F. Green and Co ’ Head Offices 
| Axyprenson, AnDERson, and Co. j Fenchurch Avenne 

Fenchurch A 
h Office, 16, Coc 


(y 
yy 


ma t Periodates 
re he —Dr GODFREY 
Complete medica ts forwarded on application tu the 


PERIODATE CO., et So Street., Clapham, LONDON, 8.W. 


Managers 


\ 
4) 


AV 
\) 
V, 


enue 


for pas ange apply to the latter firm, at 
n, I kspur 


mw te ) the West End Brat 


\) 
iN) 


XXX 


QHIRTS. FORD'S EUREKA. 

b * The most perfect-fitting made Obse 

Gentlemen desirous of Purchasing Shirts re he Best. Quality » should 
ry FORD'S ECRES 


FORD’S EUREKA. 
the half-dozen os ted for Fit, 
and Appearance. All double-stitched. 
R. FORD and ©O., 41, Poultry, London 


( LD SHIRTS REFRONTED, Wrist 
Collar Banded, fine linen, three for 6«.: Superior, 


Extra Fine, 98. Send three (not less); must be prepaid. 
ready for use, carriage paid.—R. FORD and CO., 41, Poultry, 


IN TUBES, J ATURE’S FREAK.—JUMPING MEXICAN 


1s. 6d. and 3s. each. | +‘ BRAN Shilling, post Hops, Skips, Lives 
| Wonderfal Curio 
‘rite Vane: = Co 


NA 
uy 


OK 


4) 


XX) 


(PATENT) . 
IN TINS 2/6 


HALE TINS (SAMPLES) L/6 


COCR OOON OM 


QHIRTS. 


Bs., 408., 


my 


Durability, 


XXX 
ta 


SAY 
<A 


> 


VV 
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and 
7a. Gd 
Re turned 
andon 


+s 


SWEET SCENTS OOOO 


LOXOTIS OPOPONAX 
FRANGIPANNI PSIDIUM 
May be obtained 





LLOYD'S 
rae oricinas FU XKESIS| 


| JUNO Cycles are the 
FOR EASY SHAVING, y VERY BEST. 
Without the use of Soap, Water, or Brush. | a 


The Label of the Original and Genuine Euxesis is printed | 
with Black Ink ONLY on a Yellow Ground. SWIFT. 
New Season List of 


R. HOVENDEN and SONS, the JUNO Cycles and 
the business, with the receipt, trade-mark, Cycle Sundries now 
from the executrix of the late A. 8. Lloyd. ready, and sent Pcat 


. Free to ’ 
is now manufactured only at their Factory. t ria 
«lst 
Racers, Ladies’, 
e N.B.—Every JUNO guaranteed. 


of the world 
From all Chemists, Hairdressers, &c. : A —— 
CASH DIS & CARRIAGE PAID Military Cycles. 
BUTTER - SCOTCH Ape ee 
(The Celebrated Sweet for Children). HEALTH EXHIBITION, LONDON a —)ele) > 





One paid 


3, Fasrett Square, Dalston, London 


DYSPEPSIA, 

NERVOL — 

SICK HE 7 »- 
CHE 





COMPLAIST, 
BILIOUSNESS, 
INDIGESTION 


CURES BY AB30RPTION, 


— Recommended by Physicians 
|| pisos. throughout the World. 
pHOLMAN’s $s LIVER , PAD, Pr Fe 
weis st rices 
i =; Children's Of ali Chemists, or sent Post Free. «mn 
Receipt of Price. from H twas Liver Pap Co ‘Re gent Bidgs.,Hedd n 
St., Regent St., W. Send for Pamphlet, Pc at Free. Consultations Free. | 


Proprietors, bought | 
and goodwill, | 
The genuine 








IMPROVE 
THE 
APPETITE. 


Regulate 
Tt tegular 10 - ‘ 


vers 











chines 
all parts 
Wholesale: R. HOVENDEN and SONS. | Metropolitan Machinists’ Company, Ltd. 
BERNERS 8ST., W., and CITY ROAD, E.C., LONDON. | 75 & 76, BISHOPSGATE WITHOUT, LONDON, & 
Geally, whelhine 
ache 
Lancet. 





For Infants 
\nvalids and the Aged 


MOST DELICIOUS. 
NUTRITIVE ano DIGESTIBLE. 
“ Retained when ali other Foods are rejected”? —conaon riesica recora. 
“T consider that, humanly speaking, Benger’s Food entirely 


I had tried four other well-known foods, but he could digest 
He is now rosy and fattening rapidly.’’ 


ASTHMA, 


BRONCHITIS & WHOOPING COUCH 


Radically cured by the use of 


ZEMATONE. 


To be obtained of all Chemists, price 2/6 per box. 


Sample box sent post free on receipt of four penny 
stamps, to anyone mentioning this Paper. 


O. FANYAU & CO., 
90, Great Russert Srezet, Lonpon, 


A Lapy writes: 
saved baby’s life. 
nothing until we began the ‘ Benger.’ 


Tue Countess oF writes: “I cannot resist telling you of the marvellous 
results of Benger’s Food. Not only am I quite renovated by a cupfal every 
morning, but my daughter is taking it and finds great benefit.” 


Benger’s Food is sold in Tins by all Chemists, &c., everywhere. 








W.C. 
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CIGARETTES. 


UNEQUALLED 
FOR DELICACY AND FLAVOR. 


















Mild in Operation, Pe wrfeetly 
Safe, and free from injurious 

















It is not claimed 
that these Camomile Pills 


NORTON 











drugs. 
Trade Mark. will cure 
o. ; Pe 
< but 
they have 
for the 
MIL "0 
WO E YEARS 
CURED 
syprenetier Brasoveraes STOMAC 
CK HEADACHE DEBIL. LIVER COMPLAINTS. 
Ask for NORTON’S CAMOMILE seat, S, and do not accept a substitute, 
SPLENDID Bottles, 1/1!, 29, & 11’=, of all Medicine Vendors throughout the World. | GENTLE 


_ Teme. i Prepared by NORTON’S, Liurrep, 21, Spital Square, London, E. ' APERIEMT. 











ADAMS'S “THE OLDEST AND 


BEST. 

















FURNITURE sania ba eet 
_— no hesitation in recommending its use — 


Yec. 22, 1883, 


Sold by Grocers, Ironmongers, Cabinetmakers, 
Oilmen, &e. 


MANUFACTORY: VALLEY ROAD, SHEFFIELD. 
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TRELOAR’S 


INDURATED 
LINOLEUM 


2 
2 Is a patented article, and is made in new and 

» 5 C4 ¢ 4 appropriate designs. The pattern is not printed on 
OS Prt > V7, surface, as is the case in ordinary cloth, but gocs 
~ ; | right through the material, so that it cannot waar off 

: On a flat, even floor, this Indurated Linoleum will, 


Cas KE 
Sas Se o> in fact, WEAR ALMOST FOR EVER. Price 


er ~: <= square yard. 


The pattern shown is specially made for us to 
represent oak parquet floor, and cannot be procured 
elsewhere ; it is the newest in colouring, and is fir 
in advance of any yet produced as to design. Price 


<—4/G per square yard. Borvers Exrra. 
THE TRADE SUPPLIED. 


NN PRR Mf 


TRELOAR & SONS, Ludgate Hill, London, E.C. 
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car oes| TE=Saq Ti... _ || BOuLTOw & PAUL 


novuuvens NORWICH. 
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a 


CELEBRATED BINOCULARS. 





CIGARETTES | dy 


pe 
THE BEST THAT EXPERIENCE CAN PRODUCE 


i Ni EY OR * NEW YORK CONSERVATORIES, VINERIES, 


IN PACKETS OF 20 || GREENHOUSES, GARDEN FRAMES, &c. 
AND BOXES OF 50 & 100. No. 73.-SPAN-ROOF GARDEN FRAME. 


























Unrivalled for Power and Definition. 
Tu Sling Case completé, Two and Three Guineas and upwards. 


New Illustrated Price-List free by Post. THE BURGLAR’S HORROR. 


GRETT iT 
NEGRET TL. & 2AMERA. OL AREE'S PYRAMID ” NIGHT LIGHTS. 


38, HOLBORN VIADUCT, E.C. 


Bram nes: 45, Cornhill; 122, Regent Street. 
reno SoBe he" Ngreeetonan” | “* PYRAMIDS,” inna “PAIRY LIGHTS.” 


To burn 9 > gees =" \'y l// f f To burn 10 hours, 


Dr. LAVILLE'S LIQUOR, «== SZ. ost 


. To pti 9 Se a A oe To burn 6 hours, 4ft. by6ft. ... £2 9 0O/12ft. by 6ft. .. £5 7 0 
PERFECTLY HARMLESS. 6 in a box, as 10 in a box, 8 ft. byGft. |. 318 0] 16ft. by 6ft. 618 0 


THE UNFAILING SPECIFIC FOR 63d. per box. : ; 7 Ng? 1s. per box. PIT ) 6ft. by 4ft., Painted and Glazed, 13s. 3d. each. 
THE CURE OF To barn 6 hours “f ' P| ~xt ‘ LIGHTS } e Unpainted and Unglazed, 5s. each. 


12 in a box, me WALL FRUIT TREE PROTECTORS 
G O U I AND 9d. per box. ( mae . | 24 ft. by 2ft., £2. Any Length Made. : 
| To burn 6 hours, ree on No. 75.—MELON and CUCUMBER FRAME. 
RHEUMATISM (=: gute : | — 
5d. per box. 
ONE BOTTLE SUFFICIENT FOR 


TWO TO THREE MONTHS’ TREATMENT. | | De 65 ti, Sa deine Sie 
FROM THE DEAN OF CARLISLE. | SOLD BY ALL > ’ J there are dark corners, 


Jeanery; Carlisle, March 14, 1876. . —— » ‘VEE . ar) ssages ings rc 
Sir,— I was alm rst — md experience a martyr to gout GROCERS ? . i) 2 passages, landings, &e. 

for twe — -five years! I took Lavitie’s medicines, which are {ND \ ’ of &c., where a small 

imple and easy of applicatior I was cured completely, and after Al Vy A ¢ > q » 

eland ye ase trial I< a each that fheg area pe orfect specif fie ane lar = B Pr KET to Re a 

innecent and beneficial emedy have tried th on friends ix 3 " ; “7 rRAYN > sAMP _ — - 

like « cme vvdemog poe they ne ver fail. op spit — . DEALERS. : . ia I - rh v seful ift. by 6ft. ... £115 0| 12ft. by 6 ft. £315 0 

TERN, TOO, oe ans 0 . would be very user. 8 ft. by 6 ft. 215 0/16ft. by 6ft. ... 415 0 
Price 9s. per Bottle, of all Chemists and Stores, No. 77. VIOLET FRAME, 6 ft. by 4ft., 
or post free, from F. COMAR and-SON, 64 Holborn Artistic Bronzs, No. 103 Bracket, 6d. No. 1890 Lamp, 4d. Similar to No. 75, with two lights. wu" 


“Eaaa Roots ar Tostinoniae, CLARKE’S “‘PYRAMID”’ & “‘FAIRY’” LIGHT COMPANY, LTD., || CARRIAGE PAID Stim i fomiant nt 


containing ‘ : ‘ r 
post free on application. Cricklewood, London, N.W., where all Letters should he addressed. Wales ; also to Dublin, Cork, Edinburgh, and Glargow. 


6,000,000 SNES SLIT YEARLY 
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There is a reason for everything, and the reason for the popularity of Beecham’s Pills is, that they fill all the requirements of a general 


Pinay 


WT 











antidote in a more satisfactory manner than any proprietary medicine ever placed before the public. “ You may lead a horse to the water, 
but you cannot make it drink.” Beecham’s Pills are brought before your. notice, and, whether" you require them or not—if not to-day, you 
ay to-morrow—when the necessity arises, you should, in your own interest, take them. The reason for their need is often be rst known to 


yourself, but, be that as it may, you will show good reason by taking them ip ‘reasonable doses, and doing so_is as simple as AB Cc 
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Loxpos : ; Printed and Published at the Office, 18, Strand, in the Parish of St. Clement Denes, in the County of London, by Isonam Baotssas, 198, Strand, aforeanid.- —Saturvay, Marcu 23, 1805. 
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SUPPLEMENT TO THE ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS, Maxcnu 23, 1895.- 


MPTON | a SONS. . wat” SMALL OUTLAY. 
AT SMALL OUTLAY. 


ane 


; ’ X P ted Ss ji-¢, f ‘ . “A glance through this 
EXPERTS IN = . oy TMA CNY : ‘BOOK OF INTERIORS 
ee . . a ee, f P “+ a : ——s and FURNITURE’ reveals 
DECORATIVE . a = SSI SS 2 : i —$—$< u at once the real source of 
: a; - a = AZ j — — Messrs. Hampton & Sons’ 
j : i j . - ae : Sa success as furnishers, as the 
FURNISHING. q | ‘Bas } - wee ‘ i i ; = contents show that rooms 
f } ee m4 : c A , I oa ean nowadays be furnished 
in a quite elegant manner 
at a comparatively trifling 

outlay. 
' - i i, WOH Shh . ; f “Tt is by their skill in 
OF ARTISTIC FUR- 4 Ane | = * | RE fen ‘le oes IW, aty N ‘ . achieving this end that 
+) We ~~ ae S 3 SS 4 ; — f Mil a . Hampton & Sons have built 
NITURE, CAR- = —— Lie - = a ; wp } . , - : up their immense business, 
3 — 4 . | 4 we i i Hh and this book of examples 


affords the most ample and 


MANUFACTURERS 


PETS, CURTAINS. ; F D Lt i a E Po , ~ re 2 ‘ - - . conclusive evidence that 

: ; _ Z : = : eA a covld be desired of the 

, om legitimacy of their claim to 

; — | , ; 4 : be experts in the art and 

DEALERS IN - = - “4 SS | : 5 i= g 4) ‘ practice of ‘ Tastefully 

‘<= , r % ae etna CAR Bi - : . b Furnishing at a _ small 

= ah aoe” . a\\" mA } _ outlay.’ ”’—Jlustrated London 
News, Sept mber 1, 1894. 


WORKS OF ART. 


7 


a sors Ere 


QUEEN ANNE MORNING ROOM. From the "SPECIMEN “ INTERIORS” in HAMPTON & SONS’ CATALOGUE, 
Wall Panelling pine, ence for Painting, 2s. per foot sup>°r. Table in Solid Mahogany, 75s. 
Mantel and Overmante! d 18 guineas. YVour-fold Screen, do., with tapestry panels, £9 15s. 
Overdoor bo 25s Two Easy-Chairs in Tapestry, 70s. cach. Arm-Chair, 55s. 
50s. per foot rxu2. Brass pierced Fender, 45s. 


Bookcases do. 
Cabinet in Solid Mahogany ... 19 guineas. Set of Brass Fireirons, 12s. 64. 


SCHEMES AND ESTIMATES for Furnishing Single Rooms or Entire Houses prepared FREE OF CHARGE on receipt of Client's instructions or Architect’s specifications, 


WHEN ONLY ONE OR TW) ARTICLES ARE REQUIRED, SEPARATELY BOUND DEPART- 
MENTAL SECTIONS, SHOWING THE GOODS SPECIFIED BY THE APPLICANT, ARE SENT. 





HAMPTON & SONS’ BOOK OF INTERIORS AND FURNITURE SENT 
FREE ONLY TO APPLICANTS WHO CONTEMPLATE FURNISHING, 


Carriage Paid to any Railway Station 


HAMPTON & SONS, PALL MALL EAST, LONDON, S.W. Susie: 




















BOVRIL vss INFLUENZA 


WHAT THE PATIENT 
SAYS: 
“To the Editor of the * Liverpool 
speak too highly, believing as I do, Z j ed) , any se 
, * March 6, 1896, 


WHAT THE PHYSICIAN 
SAYS: 
* With regard to Borril, I cannot 


after much experience, that it is superior oni Z 
er 5 , : , al “CURE FOR INFLUENZA. 
to any other similar preparation in the 4 gr : 
» S . “ Sir,—I beg to remind your readers 


market in point of nutritive value and v a 4 ’ f ; 
; h \oey d . 1 of a speedy cure in my own case of 





delicacy of flavouring. I may just add mt 4 A ; 
He . ¥, Influenza. A letter with reference to it 
that I prescribed it exclusively during a TAL y , 
‘ ‘4 / ’ va Z appeared in your columns nearly four 
the recent epidemic of -Influenza, and | Fae ' / d Z Cae. 
i tL) j La ‘ Z years ago. Treatment: Four dessert- 
although I attended over 700 cases of Yj; - — | g Z ; , E : , 
YA A, 4 g Wiis spoonfuls of cod-liver oil daily, and four 
every form of severity and with every My g Z4 , I 
; : ; i : VV jaa 4 s+ Ga cups of strong, hot Bovril, in addition 
possible complication, I did not lose a ke , g ‘ 
iy 4 yy J A to ordinary meals, 
single case. ; Ht 4G Z Z t} 
? . PLE} | , Y : ! “For one day I was totally incapaci- 
“DOUGLAS LITHGOH, TQ j Yj : 
Ma 1 Ze Yj | , tated, on the next convalescent, on the 
“M.D., LL.D., M.R.C.P., &c.” Y Y, ty j 
! Me)’ Vj ZA 7 j Z third day well. 





* Yours, &¢., 
: ae hee nena, ae 3 ; ° wi ag ZZ . = £ “GEO. S. HAZLEHURST, JP. 
WHAT SCIENTIFIC EXPERTS Te j LBA . ; 
SAY: VE GAZA , i * The Grange, Rock Ferry.” 


Bovril gives strength, and strength 








ined ' : : in sth WHAT WE SAY: 
is precisely what is wanted; strength Newest” “Meng g gat! % VE Ay 
to resist the insidious approach of the b Bovril is FIFTY times more nourish- 


epidemic; strength to throw off an attack ing 


in its incipient stage; or where, from “THE FORCETFUL HUSBAND.” home-made Beef Tea. These tatter are 
want of precaution, it has already only 
= strin iol t ind you t , , 

The strings tiol 01 your glove are fo remind y hat perfect stimulant, and a_ perfect food, 


whatever else you may forget, you must not forget 


than ordinary Meat Extract or 


stimulants, not food. Bovril is « 


obtained a firm hold; strength to carry 
Australia and South America are the sole 


" R O V 2 | & ” sources of our Bovril Extract supply. 


the patient through it to a speedy con- 


valescence and recovery. 
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The Cathedrals of Great Britain. 


SECOND SERIES. 
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NORWICH CATHEDRAL. 
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MANCHESTER CATHEDRAL. 
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MANCHESTER CATHEDRAL: THE REREDOS. 
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TRURO CATHEDRAL. 
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TRURO CATHEDRAL: THE REREDOS. 
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THE PARISH CHURCH OF ST. NICHOLAS, APPOINTED THE CATHEDRAL OF THE DIOCESE OF NEWCASTLE. 
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ST. PAUL’S CATHEDRAL. 
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REREDOS. 


THE 


PAUL’S CATHEDRAL: 


ST. 
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ALBANS CATHEDRAL. 
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THE CATHEDRAL CHURCH OF THE DIOCESE OF LIVERPOOL. 
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CATHEDRAL. 


BRISTOL 
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ST. DAVID’S CATHEDRAL, 
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BANGOR CATHEDRAL, 
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ANDAFF CATHEDRAL, 
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THRE FIVE SENSES. 


THE COMBINED USE IN A PRACTICAL FORM MEANS COMMON SENSE, 


or in other words 


THE ACME OF THIS LIFE. 


No Power is of any Value, save to 


"WAR IN 


him who can put it to a Good Use. 


A CHRISTIAN LAND IS A LIVING LIE. ”—zimes. 





WAR. 
“0 World! 


0 Men! What are ye, and our best designs, 
That we must work by crime to punish crime, 
And slay, as if death had but this one gate,” 


Byron, 
RUSSIA and ENGLAND. 
“THE PRINCE OF WALES in Russia 
HAS bridged over difficulties between 
TWO Great Asiatic Powers, while 
TONS weight of official correspondence 
WOULD not have sufficed to 
RAISE a mere plankway.” 
WHAT is more terrible than war? 
OUTRAGED NATURE. 
She kills, and kills, and is never tired 
Of killing till she has taught man 
The terrible lesson he is slow to learn— 
That Nature is only conquered 
By obeying her. . . . Nature is fierce 
When she is offended, as she is 
Bounteous and kind when she is obeyed. 
Oh! would to God that some man 
Had the pictorial eloquence 
To put before the mothers of England 








Which exists in England 

Year after year! (Kingsley.) 

How much longer must the causes 

Of the startling array of 

Preventible deaths continue unchecked ? 
WHAT higher aim can man attain 
THAN conquest over human pain? 
FOR the PREVENTION of DISEASE by 


natural means use 


ENO'S “ FRUIT SALT.” 

TO all LEAVING HOME for a CHANGE. 
DON'T GO WITHOUT a BOTILE of 
ENO’S “ FRUIT SALT.” 


It prevents any over-acid state of the 
blood. It should be kept in every bed-room in 
readiness for any emergency. Be careful to 
avoid razh acidulated Salines, and use ENO'S 
“FRUIT SALT” to prevent the bile becoming 
too thick (and impure), producing a gummy, 
viscous, clammy stickiness or adhesiveness in 
the mucous membrane of the intestinal canal, 
frequently the pivot of diarrhea and disease. 
ENO’S “FRUIT SALT” prevents and removes 
diarrhea in the early stages. Without such 
a simple precaution the jeopardy of life is 
immensely increased. There is no doubt that 
where it has been taken in the earliest stages 
of a disease it has in many instances prevented 
what would otherwise have been a serious 








The mass of preventible suffering 


illness, 


THE FATE OF A NATION WILL ULTIMATELY DEPEND UPON THE STRENCTH 


AND HEALTH OF THE 


POPULATION .—Beaconsfield. 


ENGLAND AND RUSSIA. 


CONVERSATIONS WITH 


“Bokhara is a wretched place to live in.” 
Russian occupation is ONLY possible by the 


AID OF EN O’S 


“We ought to be friends. 
BE FRIENDS. 


GENERAL OFFICER, writing from Ascot on Jan. 2, 1886, says :—‘‘ Blessings on your 

‘FRUIT SALT’! I trust it is not profane to say so, but in common parlance, I swear by it. 
Here stands the cherished bottle on the chimneypiece of my sanctum, my little idol—at home my 
household god, abroad my ‘ vade mecum.’ Think not this the rhapsody of a hypochondriac. No; 
it is only the outpouring of a grateful heart. The fact is, I am, in common, I daresay, with 
numerous old fellows of my age (67), now and then troubled with a tiresome liver. No sooner, 
however, do I use your cheery remedy than exit pain—‘ Richard is himself again!’ So highly do 
I value your composition that, when taking it, I grudge even the sediment that will always remain 
at the bottom of the glass. I give, therefore, the following advice to those wise persons who have 
learned to appreciate its inestimable benefits— 


But drain the dregs, and lick the cup 
Of this, the perfect pick-me-up.”’ 


When Eno’s Salt betimes you take 
No waste of this Elixir make ; 


WRITING again on Jan. 24, 1888, he adds :—‘‘ Dear Sir,—A year or two ago I addressed you 
in grateful recognition of the never-failing virtues of your world-famed remedy. ‘The same old 
man in the same strain now salutes you with the following— 


Eno’s Fruit Salt will prove our stay, 


When Time, who steals our years away, | 
And still our health renew.”’ 


Shall steal our pleasures too, 


THE VALUE OF ENO’S “FRUIT SALT” CANNOT BE TOLD. 


According to his account, the Khanate 


Why should two European Powers quarrel over a few Asiatics ? 
WE STRONGLY WISH 3 IT.”"—7ie Russian Advance towards India.—C. Marvin, page 88. 


AT HOME, MY HOUSEHOLD GOD; ABROAD, MY 


GENERAL SKOBELEFF!! 


is so unhealthy that a 


‘FRUIT SALT’’ 


WE OUGHT TO 


“VADE MECUM.” 


FEVERS, BLOOD POISONS, &c.—‘‘ Ecypr, Carro.—Since my arrival in Egypt, in August 

last, I have on three occasions been attacked by fever, from which on the first occasion I lay 
in hospital for six weeks. The last attacks have been completely repulsed in a short time by the 
use of your valuable ‘ FRUIT SALT,’ to which I owe my present health at the very least, if not 
my life itself. Heartfelt gratitude for my restoration and preservation impels me to add my testi- 
mony to the already overwhelming store of the same, and in so doing I feel that I am but obeying 
the dictates of my duty.—Believe me to be, Sir, gratefully yours, A Corrorat 19TH Hussars. — 
May 26, 1883.—Mr. J. C. Eno.”’ 


PHENOMENAL HEALTH IN EQUATORIAL AFRICA.—-‘‘ Cavendish Square, W., 

Oct. 26, 1894.—Dear Sir,—I have recently returned from eastern Equatorial Africa, where I 
lived for upwards of twelve years. I enjoyed phenomenal health, and, in my opinion, it was un- 
doubtedly owing to the daily use of your ‘FRUIT SALT,’ the beneficial qualities of which I had 
previously found in England. I have no hesitation in saying that my life was preserved by it. On 
my way home I had a severe attack of intermittent fever, the sea was rough, and the ship's medical 
attendant was (as that officer usually is) prostrate with ‘mal de mer,’ and unable to attend to anyone. 
The fever gained and gained on me, but after a few doses of ‘ FRUIT SALT’ I at last fell into a 
refreshing sleep, and found on awakening that the intense thirst had gone, and long before J had 
arrived at Aden was as well as I had ever been in my life.—I am, dear Sir, yours truly, 


| Aneto-Arrican.”’ 


ITS SUCCESS IN EUROPE, ASIA, AFRICA, AMERICA, AND AUSTRALIA PROVES IT. 


CAUTION.—Examine each bottle, and see the Capsule is marked ENO'S “FRUIT SALT.” Without it you have been imposed upon by a worthless imitation. 


PREPARED ONLY AT ENO’S “FRUIT SALT” WORKS, LONDON, S.E., BY J. C. ENO’S PATENT. 
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_LIPTON’S TEAS ARE THE BEST 


Hind Have the Largest Fate in the World. 
LIPTONCONTROLS THE [TEA MERCHANT) sttcres: wcc‘omt awa | | PTO 


in the BRITISH SECTION at the 


TEA MARKET. PEC 1AL APPOIN TMe WORLD'S FAIR, CHICAGO. 


ae S N 
LI PTO N Has paid in Duty for his week's ee \ s u i Z EP NOTE THE P RICKS, LI PTC N 
Bgl) emmplottia id ae LS % Bae Tue Finest tea LIPTON 


cheque ever received by Her |e, Giieame 6 ASS Oe Sa > 
ye ay, Bad) Se | THE WORLD CAN PRODUCE 1 PTO \ 


L| PTO N Majesty's Customs, London, viz., ( | Y > . ‘ Teel { =“ bits 1 IT *j 
LIPTON a * i ‘ie id PEL . SERV | nici, ons, & rracant || PTON 
; he wee) l/s V/4™ LIPTON 


[| PT0 Ny of the average ere payments 
. : . oO , Also packed in 5, 7, and 10 7b. Patent 
for duty paid by the entire Tea Faney Air- tight Canisters, and Delivered, 


Carriage Paid for an ¢ ive ld. per lb. to 
[ Trade on the whole of the Tea any address in Great Britain. [| P 
. , : F | | / Orders by Post may be addressed to the 
imported into Great Britain. E Q U E c N. Chief Offices, Bath Street, London, E.C. 


i | PTO TEA AND COFFEE PLANTER, CEYLON. 
azz WORLD 
y The LARGEST TEA, COFFEE, & PROVISION DEALER rz ; 
Sole Proprictor of the following celebrated Tea and Coffee Estates in Ceylon: Dambatenne, Laymastotte, Monerakande, Mahadambatenne, Mousakelle, Pooprassie, Hanagalla, Gigranella, and 
Karandagalla, which cover Thousands of Acres of the best TEA and COFFEE LAND in Ceylon. Ceylon Tea and Coffee Shipping Warehouses : Maddema Mills, Cinnamon Gardens, Colombo. Ceylon 
Office: Upper Chatham Street, Colombo. Indian Tea Shipping Warehouses and Export Stores: Hare Street, Strand, Calcutta. Indian Offices : Dalhousie Square, Calcutta. Tea and Coffee Salerooms : 
Mincing Lane, LONDON, E.C. Wholesale T'ea Blending and Duty Paid Stores: Bath Street and Cayton Street, LONDON, E.C. Bonded and Export Stores: Peerless Street, LONDON, E.C. 
Coffee Roasting, Blending Stores, and Essence Manufactory: Old Street. LONDON, E.C. Wholesale ‘and Export Provision Warehouses: Nelson Place, LONDON, E.C.; Fruit Preserve Factory : 


Spa Road, Bermondsey, LONDON, S.E. General Offices: Bath Street, LONDON, E.C. 


BRANCHES EVERYWHERE. AGENTS THROUGHOUT THE WORLD. 























OVER ONE MILLION PACKETS OF LIPTON’S TEA SOLD WEEKLY IN GREAT BRITAIN ALONE, 





GOLDSMITHS SILVERSMITHS, 


-prreeleraGe* 


of? // JEWELLERS. 


2 pee 


TURQUOISE AND DIAMOND PINS IN 


et SPECIAL | SPECIAL 
oO DEPARTMENTS a ae DEPARTMENTS 


TURQUOISE AND DIAMOND PINS IN 
GREAT VARIETY, from £1 1s. 


FoR FOR 
FITTED TRAVELLING FITTED TRAVELLING 
AND 


AND “ee. 
K DRESSING BAGS, go ® , 7 ; aa DRESSING BAGS, 
CALENDAR WATCHES. Ww a + Ss & CALENDAR WATCHES, 


CHATELAINE CHATELAINE 





WATCHES, WATCHES, 


oe CARRIAGE CLOCKS, Gr NS \|/ 4 CARRIAGE CLOCKS, 


PHOTO FRAMES, FHOTO FRAMES, 


and a variety of Novelties and a variety of Novelties 
in Tortoiseshell and 
Silver, 


, &. 


in Tortoiseshell and 


TURQUOISE AND DIAMOND AIGRETTE COMB. 
Can a!so be supplied Mounted with Cabachon Rubies, Sapphires, 


Emeralds, or Opals. CH UAS aS SS 
TURQUOISE AND DIAMOND AIGRETTE COMB. 


STREETER’S CATALOGUE OF NOVELTIES FREE ON APPLICATION. 


HORSE AND KEY BR N DIAMONDS 
“ N — iipa DIAMOND COACHING BROOCH. 


AND IN GOLD. 
OWNERS’ COLOURS ENAMELLED TO ORDER. DIAMOND COLLIE BROOCH. 


DIAMOND POMERANIAN POLO MODELS OF ALL 
GOLF MODELS BROOCH. KINDS. 
Telephone : 


‘veeaaeeeet sn, 18, NEW BOND STREET, LONDON, W. *x2s 


POLO DESIGNS = « - 
A SPECIALITY. Safeguard, London. 


_ 
= 








